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Books for Public Libraries 
Schools _and_Colleges 
BARGAINS IN ART BOOKS 


CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. By Joun 
G. CHampLin, Jk. Contains 11 etchings and 2000 text illustrations. 
4 vols. 4to. Reprinted by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913. 

Published price, $20.00 $12.00 


A work of the greatest value to colleges, libraries, and art students. It is 
accurate and comprehensive. 


JAPAN. The Painters of Japan. By ARTHUR Morrison. 
With 120 reproductions in collotype and color. 2 vols. Large 4to 
(10x15 inches). Imported by Frederick A. Stokes Co., rgtt. 

Published price, $35.00 net $18.00 


A complete work, not only on the well-known Ukioye school, but on the 
other classic and contemporary schools more shielded from the foreign eye. 
Mr. Morrison is an authority acknowledged by the Japanese themselves 
with the highest honors. 


REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA. By Daviess. Containing 


16 examples in color of the artist’s work. Folio (gx 11% inches). 
London: A. & C. Black, 1913. $1.75 


Full-page illustrations mounted, any of which are suitable for framing. 
Size of illustrations 6x 7 inches. 


SARGENT, JOHN. Works. With an introduction by Mrs. 
MEYNELL. Containing 62 full-page portraits in photogravure. Large 
folio. London: William Heinemann, 1903. 


Published price, £6, 6s. $15.00 


Complete Catalog and List Sent on Request 
Be Sure to Read Our “After Inwentory” Catalog 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
Booksellers and Publishers % SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Analytical Cards for Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature 


oxo cards to the set. Price, $8.00 (less than one cent a card.) 
By special request these cards have been reprinted. They render the Warner Library of inestimably 
Large libraries would do well to order them for their new branches. 


greater value. 


Index to Library Reports 
By Katuarine T. Moopy. Cloth, $1.00. 
The reports of about 170 libraries and library commissions are here indexed, and al] their valuable 
matter is opened up and made accessible. It is a tool which should be on the shelf of every 
librarian’s office. 


A Thousand Books for the Hospital Library 
Selected by EpITH KATHLEEN JONES, with additions and annotations by MIRIAM E. 
CAREY, FLORENCE WAUGH and JuLIA A. ROBINSON. Paper, 25 cents. 


Books for High Schools 
Compiled by MARTHA WILSON. Paper, 50 cents. 
Classified list (150 pages) with author, title and subject index of about 1400 books suitable for students of 
Adapted from list printed for Minnesota schoo! libraries. 


high school age. 


A. L. A. Index to General Literature, Supplement, 1900-1910 
(/n preparation. Advance orders now received.) Cloth, price not to exceed $5.00 
Material will consist of a cumulatien, under one alphabet, of the analytics of composite books and 


publications of societies and bureaus, indexed in the Annual Library Index, tgoo to 1910, inclusive 


Material on Geography, which may be obtained free or 
small cost 
Compiled by MARY J. Bootu. Paper, cents. 
Classified bibliography of a large amount of information published by the government, transportat 
most of which may be had for the asking 


companies, chambers of commerce, etc., 


League of Library Commissions Yearbook, 1912 
Paper, 25 cents. 
This publication has been taken over by the Publishing Board. Supplements the Handbook, toro, giving 
recent activities, publications, officials, etc., of the various state library commissions. 


Handbook of the League of Library Commissions, 1910 
Paper, 25 cents 
A compendium of valuable information relating to the state library commissions 


Library Work with Children 
By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. (Manual of Library Economy, Chap. 29.) Paper, to cents. 
In these few pages Miss Olcott sums up and gives the gist of her valuable experience. This chapter 
should be read by every head librarian, and every children’s librarian in the country 


NEW CHAPTERS IN THE A. L. A, MANUAL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY (In Press) 


Paper, 10 cents each. 
VI. The Free Public Library. By Isasei Lorn. 
CHAPTER XIV. Library Service. By Emma V. BALDWIN. Edited by FRANK P. Hin... 
CHAPTER XXI. Loam Work. By Cart P. P. ViTz. 
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Library Bargains 


We are able to offer to libraries a limited 


number of sets of standard works sold 


only by subscription at greatly reduced 


prices. We are not at liberty to announce | 


the titles publicly, but they cover history, 


music, natural history, cyclopedias and other 


subjects. Full descriptive circulars and prices 


will be sent on application. 


We also offer for sale at discounts of 50 to 70 per cent. over 10,0C0 volumes of 
Fiction, Juventles and Miscellaneous books and magazines. 

Partial lists will be sent on application, but we invite you to submit lists of ary 
wants. We can supply many out of print books. 


Attention is specially called to the newly revised and enlarged edition of 
ROGET’S THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES 
An Encyclopedia of E-xpresston 


Printed from the plates of the $7.50 subscription edition, which we offer to libra 
at $1.20 


SEND FOR COMPLETE C/RCULAR 


JOHN R. ANDERSON COMPANY 


3t WEST istnH STREET NEW YORK 
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GOOD READING 


New books, so_ attractive in 
appearance, and so interesting 
in contents, that they should be 
in the Children’s Department 
of every library. Though intended primarily tor 


schools they are equally desirable for general use. 


STORY HOUR READERS—FOUR BOOKS 


These books present jingles, followed by interesting com- 


plete stories, brimming over with humor and action. The 


numerous illustrations are in color. 


LUCIA’S PETER AND POLLY IN WINTER 


Tells of the winter good times of two little children who 
live in the country. Skating, coasting, and sleigh-riding form 
the subjects of stories that every boy and girl will read with 
delight. 


WHITE’S PANTOMIME PRIMER 


Gives the children an opportunity to indulge in their fondness 
for ‘‘ make-believe.’’ The nursery rhymes in the book are suited 
to acting, and suggestions for this are furnished by the unusually 


attractive silhouette illustrations, some of which appear on this 
page. 


We issue 274 volumes of Supplementary Reading, 
on all subjects, for children of all ages. 

Our complete illustrated descriptive catalogue 
of these books Is at your service. 

May we send it to you? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


April, 1914 
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HARPER’S BOOK FOR 
YOUNG GARDENERS 


HARPER’S HOW TO UN- 
DERSTAND ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


HARPER’S ELECTRICITY 
BOOK FOR BOYS 
HARPER’S BOATING 
BOOK FOR BOYS 
HARPER’S CAMPING 
AND SCOUTING 


HARPER’S PRACTICAL BOOKS 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Each $1.50 net 


HARPER’S OUTDOOR 
BOOK FOR BOYS 


HARPER’S INDOOR 
BOOK FOR BOYS 


HARPER’S MACHINERY 
BOOK FOR BOYS 


HARPER’S HANDY 
BOOK FOR GIRLS 


HARPER’ S BOOK FOR 
YOUNG NATURALISTS 


THE STORY OF GREAT INVENTIONS 


(niform in appearance with above.  Lilustrated $1.25 


MOTOR BOATING FOR BOYS Crown §0 cents viet 


HARPER'S “TELL-ME-HOW” BOOKS 


A NEW SERIES 
Lilustrated, Crown 8vo. $1.00 net 


HARPER’S AIRCRAFT BOOK HARPER'S BEGINNING 
HARPER’S WIRELESS BOOK ELECTRICITY 
HARPER’S GASOLINE ENGINE BOOK 
HARPER’S EVERY-DAY ELECTRICITY (/n press) 


Manly Books for Manly Boys 
HARPER'S CAMPING SERIES 


They have the interest of stirring adventures. 

They are full of the spirit of Out-of-Doors. 

They are stories of Self-Reliance. 

They are pictures of our country—the Northeast, the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, the Great Lakes, the Far West. 

They are books to rouse wholesome energy and ambition 
in boys at the most susceptible age. 

They are books which will build character by good story- 
telling, not by preaching. 


Camping on the Great River 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Camping on Western Trails 


By ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 
Illustrated Post &vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Send for Harper's classified list of juvenile 
Library list and other Library and reading-circle lists 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, New York 


Camping in the Winter Woods 
By ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 
Vany Illustrations, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 


Camping on the Great Lakes 
Ky RAYMOND 8. SPEARS 
Illustrated. Post Cloth, $1.2 
books selected for the New York 
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Our New 224 Page Catalog 


of Technical, Industrial, Engineering 
and Scientific Books, is ready 
and will be mailed you 
gratis on request 


WARING 


A Catnlog of Technical. Industrial 
and Setentitic 
Publicaties 


© | 


HIS is a complete list, giving the name, size, price, 
table of contents and brief descriptive note of all 


of our publications and importations, classified by 
subjects, and indexed by authors with a subject finding 


list, well printed and bound in cloth. 


VAN SUSTRAND COMPANY 


Concerning Our Facilities 


UR service is specialized. We are specialists im all kinds and classes 


of books to meet the infinite variety of needs of the scientific, tech- 
mecal and engineering professions. We have been publishing and 
selling technical books for over fifty years, and are as familiar with the out 
of the way earlier books as we are with the last word in scientific literature 


We are especially fitted to save you much time and trouble in your search 


for technical information 
We invite you to make our rooms your 
ind when in our city to feel free to come and go, and to ask for 


quarters 
what you do not find among our thousands of books covering every con- 


technical subject. Everything is here or quickly ob 
intelligent courteous 


scientific book-hbuying head 


ceivable scientific or 
tainable for you. You will be made welcome and have 


attention 


A “BUREAU OF INFORMATION” 


ks to fill your needs on 
and 


is always at your service and ready to suggest bor 


any phase of scientific interest. Inquiries by mail are given careful 


prompt attention 


May we put your name on our list to send you free our 


*“ MONTHLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE” 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


Publishers and Booksellers 
25 Park Place 2: NEW YORK 
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Among the 1913 Books Starred (+e) 


that is ‘‘recommended for small libraries or for first purchase’’ by 


The A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


W. L. Bevan’s THE WORLD’S LEADING CONQUERORS 


Ipril, 1914] 


Alc xancer—Cawsar—Charles the Great Whe Ottoman Sultans Spanish 
With portraits. 473 pp. 12me (In the World's Leaders, ¢ tite | by KOF. W ) 
Ralph Stock’s THE CONFESSIONS OF A TENSERSOCE 
“An educated young kngliskman ‘whose zest f nture 1 him t 
Caradian ranch, im a Bri itist Columbian ean on board cattle steamer n t ar 
Fiji Islands, Queensland, othe ut-of-the-way places gives a lively ds entert i 
experiences, The unfailing ind naivete add to the interest the r Live she 
to the same class of reeders as branck’s | Journ (oye eizhty good tration i 
graphs by the author.” (ooklist’s de criptio n.) 260 p Jitustrat $ net 
The Olcott-Orr ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Based on the Lane translation Scloetes nd edited ne folk b PRANC!S TENKIN 
OLCOTT, for many years hea’ of Trainine School for Children’s Libraneans, Cart i Lal 


Pittsburgh With 15 colored pictures 1 MONK! S. ORR $ 


Ihe usual stories v seme others not in other editions for the young o4 1 s 
Prot. Ww. T. Brewster’ ENGLISH PROSE 
klist calls this helptul bool ir tself . example f its sulect 
t iters how ake the worl “more eligible o1 nterestis 


(thor Li 


Us niversity 


brary Cloth cents 1 


Prof. Wm. senetenatite FROM JEFFERSON TO LINCOLN 
The B calls th \n excel bi summary giving many acts ew 
but every f: al irs on period.” (ilo liversity ry.) Clotl 
Prof. Geo. F. ienete The LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT 
\ popular summary of critical inquiry “Will be found profitab by anvone h ci 
dy to ad s s book the subrec i It trac the his ti Ne est 


Other 1913 Books in A. L. A. Booklist's “Guide to the Best New Books ” 


(Those marked H. U. L. are in Home University Library. ) 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, Etc. 
Fielding-Hall's The World Soul............... 


Le Roy’s The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson. 1 25 net 
J. E. Carpenter’s Compatative Religion | U. 0.50 net 
Ruppin’s The Jews of To-day ........ .... 
Bury’s A History of Freedom of Thought 050 net 
SCIENCE 
Lankester’s Science trom an Easy Chair: Second Series... 2 00 net 
Knight and Step’s Popular Botany. 2 vols., /'rofusely illustrated 5.00 net 
ECONOMICS 
Simkhovitch’s Marxism Versus Socialism... 1 50 net 
Corwin’s National Supremacy.................. ve 1.50 net 
Tower’s Germany of To-day |... 0.50 net 
Rubinow’s Social Insurance... 3.00 net 
FICTION 
Nexo’s Pelle the Conqueror: Boyhood...... 140 net 
Lippmann’s Making Over Martha......... 1.20 net 
Dix’s Mother’s Som 1.35 net 
Alfred Bishop Mason's Tom Strong, Boy-Captain | (for Young Folks 1.25 net 


/ 
ut 
34 West 33d St. 
NEW YORK 
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These Books Have the A. L. A. Stamp of Approval 
THE ART OF LETTER WRITING 


| “Natmanter C. Fowter, Jr. 16mo. Cloth. Net 50 c. 
THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST SAYS: 

A handbook covering the whole field of correspon:ience. Gives specific 
general advice on the body of the letter, and considerable intormation on postage rules. The 
on business practice will be specially helpful; the division or the art and practice of polite correspond 
ence betrays social inexperience. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF TO-DAY 


By Eorra B. Oxpway. 16mo. Cloth. Net 50 c. 
THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST SAYS: 
A concise, up-to-date manual of convenient size. Will Se useful to those without much social 


experience, 


directions on good form 
Suggestions 


NEEDLEWORK 
div M. K. Gurrorp. With 19 plates and 273 diagrams and sketches. 16mo 


Cloth. Net 50 c. 
THE A. L, A. BOOKLIST SAYS: 


A simply and carefully written manual, which gives commonsense directions on plain sewing, 
trimming, cutting-out, home upholstery, hand made rugs, patchwork and quilting, and on many kinds of 
tancy work—braiding, beading, knitting, crocheting, lace making ard embroidery. 


THE HANDBOOK OF CONUNDRUMS 


By Epira B. Orpway. 16mo. Cloth. Net 50 c. 
' THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST SAYS: 


A well-chosen collection, including the best of the old familiar conundrums and many that a: 
new. Its special merit is in its topical arrangement, which will enable the hostess to find quick!) 
riddles for special entertainments ard individuals 


HOW TO OBTAIN CITIZENSHIP 


By Natnanter C. Fowrier, Jr. 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50. 
THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST SAYS: 


trief and simply worded directiens for naturalization Questions (with answers) likely to 
asked by cxaminer are given in English, Italian, Yiddish, German and French; the Constitution, Decla 
ation ot Independence, wnformatior as to legal and political customs, and the duty of the foreigner t 
his adopted country, in English only. Avoids technicalities and will be helpful to the alien who can 


read fairly well. 
THE STORY OF TEXTILES 


A Brief History of Textiles which has been compiled and privately printed tor 
John S. Lawrence, of Boston. 8vo. sound in buckram. Leather 


label. Net $3.00. 
THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST SAYS: 


\ interesting volume, beginning with the makine of cloth among the ancients 
following ‘the growth of the factory system and the ere of invention. dealing im greater detail with the 
American industry before and since the Revolution, and describing the textile centers. The forty-eight 
illustrations follow the growth of the industry. A handsome work, prepared for and published by 4 
member of one of the largest commission houses im America 


HOW TO MAKE THINGS 
By Arcninatp Wittrams. Describing in simple language the making of ob- 
jects of more or less useful character. 12mo. Cloth. Fully illustrated 


Vet St.20. 


mmprehensiv and 


THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST SAYS: 


\n instructive book for boys Gives directions f» irticles varying in difficulty from a_ cabinet 
ichhbox te a horizontal slide valve engine No construction, however, requires a very high deg 
f chanical skill or expensive tools. 


SULLY AND KLEINTEICH New York 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 
FIVE FAMOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 


BY MARY DICKERSON DONAHEY 


\ child's delight is a good fairy tale. Here we have stories of princesses and fairies 
which appeal to the imagination of children and at the same time teach them a good 
wholesome moral very easy to understand. The most delightful and instructive stories 
ever written for children. Each book profusely illustrated with pen drawings and full 
page color plates. Cloth. Per vol, 75 ¢ 


The Castle of Grumpy Grouch 
Down Spider Webb Lane 
Through the Little Green Door 
The Adventures of a Happy Dolly 
The Magical House of Zur 


== THE DIARY OF 
A BIRTHDAY DOLL 


BY ETHEL C. DOW 


One of the most interesting child’s stories ever written 
Each chapter tells of the happenings of one day, which gives 
the tale the character of a diary. Six full-page color plate. 
by Florence England Nosworthy; twenty-seven pen drawings 
by Louise Clark Smith. Bound in cloth; an inlay picture, in 
full color, on cover. Size 7x 9'4 inches. Price 75 ¢ 


THE MEN WHO FOUND 
AMERICA 


BY FREDERICK WINTHROP HUTCHINSON 


Illustrations in Color b ——— 
E. ROSCOE SHRADER AND HERBERT MOORE — 
Twelve stories for young readers, told with sympathy and THE MEN 
charm about the brave and daring men who discovered our WHO FOUND 
continent. The author has succeeded admirably in making AMERICA 
the true tales of the twelve brave men as strange and fascin- 
ating as the fairy stories of romance ight full-page color 
plates, and a border decoration on every page. Bound in 
cloth, with a decorative cover, stamped in gold. 158 pages 
Size 834 x11'4 ches. Price $1.25 


BARSE @ HOPKINS 
Publishers 526 W. 26th St. NEW YORK 
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Tue April number of the Lrprary your- 
NAL has hitherto been the annual School 
number, dealing with the relations of libra- 
ries and schools and with the development 
of libraries within the educational system. 
It has seemed preferable to publish this 
number in the early fail, at the beginning 
of the school work, rather than near the 
end of the school year, that the word from 
the library profession to the education pro- 
fession may come more effectively Now 
that the public library field he* reached 
such large development, it is within the 
educational field that library work should 
have its next large development, and in this 
progress the LipRARY JOURNAL hopes to 
do its part as a journalistic nexus between 
two kindred professions of the librarian 
and the teacher. It is the library profes- 
sion which must do the pioneer work in 
this field, but the teaching profession has 
been and will be ready to respond. Teach- 
ers are so busy with their general work 
that they are less likely to give attention 
to special appeals until these are pressed 
upon them from outside. The librarian of 
the public library should therefore feel it 
his special duty to invite teachers into rela- 
tion with the public library, and thus, by 
imbuing teachers with the library spirit, 
make more possible the development of 
the library within the schools. Mr. Dana 
is giving special attention in Newark to re- 
lations with the high schools, and other 
librarians have made their mark and done 
good service in this field. Librarians 
should emphasize the need and value of 
special library training for those who are 
to have charge of libraries within schools, 
and to occupy a middle position between 
the public librarian and the school teacher. 
The final outcome should be such joint or- 
ganization, at least within large municipal- 
ities, as will carry the spirit and perhaps 


No. 4 


the administration of the public library 
system into practical relation with the edu- 
cational system throughout normal, high 
and grammar schools. 


ANOTHER field in which library develop- 
ment must increase is that of the special 
library, as it has come to be called, 
largely a form of library developed by 
those connected with business organiza- 
tions, for whom a special library is the best 
of working tools. The Special Libraries 
Association has already done great work 
in developing this field, and the Lrprary 
JOURNAL is endeavoring to codperate with 
it in recording present results and showing 
the way to future achievement. We print 
in this number a tabulated report of fitty 
special libraries, from data gathered in 
cooperation with the Special Libraries As- 
sociation and tabulated by Mr. Richard H. 
Johnson, of the Library of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics at Washington. This 
table indicates the scope and variety of the 
special library, but it is only the beginning 
of proper records. We ask that other spe- 
cial libraries should report their data to us 
on the same lines, and that the librarians 
of public libraries should take especial pains 
to acquaint themselves with the special h- 
braries within their respective bailiwicks, 
and send at least their names and addresses 
to the Linrary JOURNAL or to the Special 
Libraries Association. This list as ex- 
tended will be made a feature of the Amer- 
ican Library Annual, and should grow in 
importance as special libraries extend. 


One of the oldest and best of the library 
schools will be given up if the Drexel In- 
stitute trustees carry through their plan of 
dropping the Drexel Library School from 
their activities. The reasons given are not 
without force, for the Drexel Library 
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School has always drawn from a field much 
wider than the local field, and if the Drexel 
Institute is to confine itself chiefly to the 
local service of Philadelphia, it is evident 
that the other departments more specifically 
answer this test. On the other hand, with 
the development of its own library system, 
Philadelphia will have more and more need 
of trained library assistants which the 
Drexel school is well qualified to supply. 
It seems not unlikely that if this school is 
given up the Philadelphia Free Library 
system will develop a school of its own, as 
the New York Public Library system has 
found reason to do. It is not lack of de- 
mand for library training in Philadelphia 
that will cause the closure of the Drexel 
school, but the fact that its other and 
larger activities absorb its funds. The li- 
brary graduates of Drexel will be sorry in- 
deed that their race is not to be continued, 
and the library profession will sympathize 
with them, 


ANpb now it is the State Library of IIli- 
nois which is the storm center. There ex- 
ists in Illinois, as in New Jersey, a state 
civil service board so over-zealous of its 
prerogatives that it is doing harm to the 
very cause which it represents. Illinois is 
behind the times in having no state libra- 
rian except the Secretary of State ex- 
officio; but the present incumbent of that 
office is a wide-awake and public-spirited 
official who has seen the need of reclassify- 
ing and recataloging the State Library, and 
he committed that task to the assistant 
state librarian, Mrs. Fowler. She reported 
that this could not be done without obtain- 
ing better trained assistants for the staff. 
Secretary Woods supported her in drop- 
ping from the staff a Mrs. Baird and re- 
placing her with an assistant of more com- 
petence and training. Whereupon Mrs. 
Baird appealed to the state civil service 
board, which reported that she was no 
more incompetent than she had always 
been, and on this strange” reasoning re- 
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quired her reinstatement with back pay. 
This, of course, ties the hands of the Sec- 
retary of State and the actual state libra- 
rian from doing anything effective in the 
way of reorganization. The state board 
has also decided that it will hold an exaimn- 
ination for all present employes of the 
state library and decide upon their fitness 
through a formal questionnaire. We have 
often emphasized the fact that librarians 
are especially upholders of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment, but they are equally 
the opponents of red-tape in the civil ser- 
vice which destroys, instead of promotes, 
a real merit system. The civil service re- 
form was not intended to protect unsatis- 
factory employes from dismissal, but to 
protect satisfactory employes by taking 
away the political motive for dismissing 
them and foisting political appointees in 
their places. The library system should 
have its own civil service test, depending 
upon personality as well as scholastic train- 
ing, and no formal questionnaire, without 
this practical testing, is adequate. It is to 
be hoped that the result of the present agi- 
tation in Illinois may be to give the State 
Library a professional state librarian in 
full authority supported by a sensible civil 
service method. 


Tue travel plans for Leipzig and Oxford 
now present so attractive an alternative 
that a goodly number of American libra- 
rians and their friends should be secured 
for the double goal. In addition to the 
regular A. L. A. party via the Mediterra- 
nean cities, Mr. Hanson, himself a Scan- 
dinavian, has planned a trip via the Baltic, 
making the wonderful tour through the 
fjords of Norway and bringing the north- 
ern party to Leipzig at the same time and 
with similar circumstances as the southern 
party, with “go as you please” arrange- 
ments between Leipzig and Oxford and 
across the Atlantic on the return voyage. 
There ought to be a round hundred on the 
two expeditions. 
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AIMS AND 


By Everett R. Perry, Librarian of the Los Angeles Public 


THe motto of the American Library As- 
sociation is one whose wisdom and inspira- 
tion will ever point the way to new fields 
and methods of activity. “The best books, 
for the most people, at the least cost,” are 
the three ideals which have been set before 
us, and it is the second of them which at 
the present time is foremost in the efforts 
of practically every public library in the 
country. In the selection of books, libra- 
ries have attained such standards that in 
general the careful mother may send her 
children to the library knowing that their 
reading will be safe. The approval of the 
A. L. A. Booklist is eagerly sought by 
every publisher in the country. 

The third and last clause of the motto 
has not yet come in for its share of atten- 
tion. All that we have for standards of 
comparison of economy in library adminis- 
tration are a few statistics as to the budg- 
ets and cost of circulation in a score of li- 
braries. While the business people have 
been studying costs and units of perform- 
ance in stores and factories, it is only with- 
in a year or two that library workers have 
begun to consider this phase of their work 
with the seriousness which it deserves. 

On the other hand, figures of circulation 
are what count just now. To determine the 
rank of a library it is now the style to ask, 
“What is its circulation?” If we read an 
article on the American public library, in a 
popular magazine, scarcely anything re- 
ceives attention but the extent to which the 
library is reaching the people, the number 
of books it is placing in homes, shops, 
schools, and the methods it uses to accom- 
plish these ends. Everywhere the emphasis 
is on the wider reach of the library and the 
books. 

When the enormous possibilities of a 
public library and its books in any typical 
town or city are compared with what has 
actually been accomplished in that town in 
the way of making the library a vital part 
in the life of every inhabitant, it is plain 
that the necessity for library publicity is an 
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overwhelming one. If we believe, and we 
all do believe, that the library should play 
this vital part in the life of everyone, then 
we are committed to a never-ending cam- 
paign of publicity. In other words, publi- 
city is a necessary and legitimate part of 
the work of every public library. 

If we make a rough analysis of the pop- 
ulation in any typical city, we will be im- 
pressed by three things especially. [irst, 
that less than a fifth of the people have li- 
brary cards; second, that there is a large 
percentage of people whom the library can 
never hope to reach directly in the way of 
permanent service; third, that the percent- 
age of people whom the library can and 
ought to serve is much larger than the 
percentage of people who already use it. 

3asing the estimates on rather meager 
statistics published by various libraries and 
by the American Library Association, and 
also on certain census figures, the diagram 
shown on the 
It is only a rough at- 
However, 


which is following 
has been prepared. 
tempt, and is open to criticism. 
it represents the conditions in any typical 
city with sufficient accuracy to show what 
we wish to know, namely, the relation be- 
tween the library and one hundred per cent. 
of the community. We are accustomed to 
read, from month to month, articles de- 
scribing the relations between the library 
and the people who use it. May we not 
with equal pleasure and profit find out about 
the other eighty per cent. whom we do not 
reach, who they are, where they are, and 
why they are? 

From the total population we must sub- 
tract five per cent. to represent those too 
young to read, and another five per cent. 
for the class of people who are either illit- 
erate or do not read the languages repre- 
sented in the library. Then we come to 
larger classes of people. The first com- 
prises those who are seldom able to leave 
their homes for various reasons, such as 
sickness, children, poverty, and the like. 
Another large class is that of the people 
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who do little reading of any sort and who 
care nothing for good books or magazines. 
Their reading is confined to the daily pa- 
pers and to cheap story and sporting mag- 
azines, 

The third large class whom the library 
can scarcely reach is the people who are too 
busy. If we should count all the people 
who say in an apologetic tone, “Well, I 
like to read, but I can’t get time for it,” 
when asked if they use the library, the 
number would be surprisingly large. In 
the ten per cent. estimated in this diagram 
we do not take the word of all those peo- 
ple. There are many oi them who really 
have the time if they only think so. Some- 
thing else appears more necessary or at- 
tractive to them. 

On the contrary, we must consider the 
man of big business, who snatches a hali 
hour once in a while to do some reading. 
He is very likely to have his own books. 
He may know that the library has beautiful 
editions of the world’s great books or the 
latest book on financing a corporation, but 
he has not the time to go to the library. If 
he sends to the library once or twice a year 
for a particular book, we still do not count 
him one of the library patrons. We must 
also think of the many persons who work 
long hours, a regular day’s work besides 
several hours of schooling, for instance. 
Night school students are an illustration of 
this. Other persons have several interests 
which occupy every moment of their time 
when they are not sleeping and eating. It 
is a Safe statement that one person out of 
ten throughout the various ranks of society 
is actually deprived of the time to make 
proper and convenient use of the public 
library. 

But when we have subtracted these 
classes of people whom the library cannot 
reach and the people who are already reg- 
istered borrowers, we will find that there 
are still forty per cent. of the population of 
such a character that the library can under 
certain circumstances reach them. They 
are people who read to some extent, and 
they can find an opportunity to read. The 
problem is either to attract them to books 
as a pleasure or to arouse their ambition 
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tor greater knowledge, or to convince them 
that books have something of a practical 
money value. This is the first aim of li- 
brary publicity—to make the library useful 
to all classes of people who can use it, to 
make the books connect with people who 
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are interested in every subject under th 
sun, to secure the largest number of card- 
holders possible, the largest circulation f 
books and the largest amount of study and 
reading of books either inside or outside 
of the library. Reference work deserves 
as much publicity effort as does the mere 
circulation of books. We need also to be 
reminded of the fact that the library will 
be most useful when its shelves are empty, 
when every book is out being read. 
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One of the objections to publicity on the 
part of the public libraries in the past was 
the matter of library dignity. A good deal 
was said ten or twenty years ago to the ef- 
fect that the library should wait for people 
to come to it, and not make conspicuous at- 
tempts to induce people to read. Although 
the sentiment in regard to the extension of 
library service has greatly changed during 
this period, it still remains true that public 
libraries have a certain standard of dignity 
which needs to be kept in mind in all pub- 
licity work. Library printing should be 
carefully planned to conform to the best 
printing standards. Methods which will 
too greatly depart from precedent must be 
avoided. There ought to be some distinc- 
tion between the publicity methods of a 
public library and those of a department 
store, for instance. 

The size and character of the community 
have an important bearing on the type of 
publicity which will appeal to the public. In 
a small village, where the librarian knows 
everyone by name, it is commendable to 
raise book money by a quilting party, and 
pérmissible to send out library notices in 
parcels from the butcher’s shop. But in a 
large city anything of so familiar a nature 
would create unfavorable comment. In sev- 
eral large cities window displays and mov- 
ing picture slide publicity have been used 
with very great success, for beside increas- 
ing circulation they have acquainted great 
numbers of people with the fact that the 
library is endeavoring to make itself more 
useful and valuable. Instead, therefore, of 
detracting from civic pride in the library, 
they have increased it. The whole spirit 
of present library work is to bring the li- 
brary into close contact with business peo- 
ple, professional men, with municipal de- 
partments, with working classes, and in 
fact with everyone. We must necessarily 
depart from the old exclusiveness and let 
ourselves become intimate with every per- 
son in the community. If the library is do- 
ing its work in an effective manner, in a 
helpful spirit, and in a straightforward, 
honest effort to be of service, it can scarce- 
ly lose any appreciable amount of dignity by 
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making itself known in whatever ways will 
benefit the people. 

Another aim of library publicity is to 
benefit the library itself. One of the de- 
partments of city government with whose 
aims and methods the city officials as well 
as the general population are least ac- 
quainted is the public library. Public opin- 
ion is vital to the support of a library. If 
the people are kept posted on the manage- 
ment ef the library, with the new features 
which are being introduced to give greater 
satisfaction to readers, with the new books 
that are being added, with the economical 
administration which we think we are 
maintaining, the result is sure to be that 
they will take pride in the library and sup- 
port it in whatever it wishes to undertake. 
On the contrary, if publicity gets into the 
newspapers concerning petty disturbances 
within the library, and nothing of a sort 
that inspires the public with confidence, the 
result is inevitable. Through the aid of this 
publicity concerning library administration 
most of the community may be kept very 
closely informed of what is going on. 
When the time comes for appropriation 
bills to be passed the people are well aware 
of the needs of the library and are sympa- 
thetic with its purpose. 

An aim of library publicity which needs 
to be remembered is consistency. What- 
ever statements are published in the way 
of advertising new books or new service 
must be backed up by the service itself. To 
secure the sort of publicity which will bring 
a hundred people to the library for a par- 
ticular book, and then to have only one or 
two copies of the book, is not only unfor- 
tunate but is most harmful in its results, as 
it is a justifiable ground for complaint. 
This regulation of supply and demand 
needs to be very closely followed, even as 
far back through the processes as the se- 
lection and ordering of extra copies. In is- 
suing an extended title list of books on cer- 
tain subjects it is not always necessary that 
all the books should be on the shelves when 
a reader calls for them. It is doubtful if 
there will be, within a two-week period, 
more than half a dozen calls for a partic- 
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ular book from a title list of two or three 
hundred items, and in most libraries the 
readers have the privilege of reserving the 
book if they are not in. In the case of 
fiction it is difficult to do any advertising 
consistently, for few libraries are fortu- 
nate enough to supply the fiction which is 
always demanded. 

Last of all, publicity in any library should 
be managed so as to be economical. There 
are still many people who think that a li- 
brary is an unnecessary luxury. They cer- 
tainly cannot understand why the library 
should advertise its books to get a larger 
circulation, to cause a greater demand 
which will require a still greater expendi- 
ture and thus a larger burden on the tax- 
payers. They are the people who do not 
make a city progress, but must be kept in 
mind when spending public money. Pub- 
licity should be so planned that it will not 
expend more time than necessary. In some 
libraries a number of members of the staff 
are constantly working up lists and sending 
out publicity which has little result. Lists 
of books on subjects in which only a few 
people are interested are seldom a paying 
proposition. It is better to send a short 
letter to the few people interested and let 
them make out their own lists at the li- 
brary. One form of practical library co- 
Operation which at the present time has 
scarcely come into use is the inter-library 
exchange of annocated lists and book 
notes, and the use of publishers’ lists and 
circulars with library imprint. We find that 
several libraries in the country may issue a 
list on the same subject, or bulletins con- 
taining notes on the same books, during the 
course of one year. All of these are about 
the same in their character. Much money 
could be saved in printing and in time if 
many of these lists were published by a co- 
Operative system, so that every library 
could benefit by the work of one library. 
Perhaps the time will come when libraries 
will not think it a transgression to copy the 
notes of other libraries, or to take notes 
from other sources without giving credit. 
We can scarcely think of any profession 
with higher aims than our own. To secure 
the greatest good to the greatest number at 


the least cost, some method whereby dupli- 
cation of effort may be avoided is evidently 
a desirable thing, and any motive which 
stands in the way of a free exchange of 
work between libraries is not in keeping 
with our ideals. 

When it comes to practical methods of 
advertising the library's resources, we need 
to be constantly on the alert to discover the 
needs, to find fields which can be worked, 
and then to decide on the proper medium 
for accomplishing the result. Nothing can 
help so much to this end as an acquain- 
tance with the community, the various sec- 
tions of the town, the various classes of 
people, the business and industrial interests, 
the attitude of various individuals toward 
books. Several libraries have made com- 
munity surveys, with highly profitable re- 
sults. Mr. Solis-Cohen, of Brooklyn, has 
made the most thorough, perhaps, of thes 
investigations, although confined to only 
one section of the city. These surveys need 
not be charted or exhaustive. A few days 
invested in this work or a few hours spent 
from each week in looking for possible 
ways of increasing the library’s usefulness, 
will bring in so many various possibilities 
that the question immediately becomes one 
of selection. Time and money are limited; 
shall we have some posters printed to tell 
the men in the shops that the library is lo 
cated at Fifth and Broadway and can he 
of service to them, or shall we take a hand- 
ful of postcards to the book shelves, and 
send a notice of each of our mechanical! 
books to the managers of the various fac- 
tories? We can only decide by studying 
our book stock and the factories together. 

We may discover an area of several 
blocks in which the residents seem never 
to have heard of the library. The people 
are mostly foreigners. Shall we advertise 
our foreign books, necessitating the pur- 
chase of more books, perhaps, or try to es- 
tablish a deposit station of both English 
and foreign books in a drug store there? 
Time and money are the factors in the de- 
cision. 

Again we should take advantage of or 
ganizations to reach large groups of 1: 
especially societies of working men 
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estate boards, study clubs, and the like. 
This is a possible method of advertising 
which exists in every community, but which 
has been little cultivated. To reach the 
business men we may advertise in their 
local board of trade bulletin, noting par- 
ticular books, and we may see some result. 
Then we may send an individual list to each 
member. Best of all we can talk for a 
few minutes before the business men’s 
meeting and show half a dozen sample 
books. Nething will convince people that 
books have practical value so much as 
to show them an actual book instead of 
telling about it. However much we may 
shrink from a talk, or an “address,” there 
are few other methods so profitable as the 
personal visit, and if the listeners can be 
induced to ask questions about library 
methods or particular books, the effort is 
well repaid. Sometimes arrangements can 
be made to issue library cards and give out 
books at these meetings. 

There are always broad, standard sub- 
jects, in which a great many people are in- 
terested, such as music, art, travel, busi- 
ness, housekeeping, or electricity. Lists of 
these are always timely and give results 
when properly distributed. Whether these 
lists shall be annotated, or simply title lists, 
whether they shall be long lists or only 
short selected lists, requires the knowledge 
of supply and demand, and depends on the 
amount available for printing. It would be 
rather difficult to analyze the comparative 
profit from these various forms, and the 
method of distribution is a much more im- 
portant element of success than the form 
itself. 

Current events, forthcoming lectures, 
plays or musical events may be made the 
occasion for brief newspaper notes or leaf- 
let lists. If the public schools are intro- 
ducing a course in domestic economy, let 
the graduate housewives know that they 
can pursue a course of reading at the pub- 
lic library, or borrow a book of chafing- 
dish recipes. It will not shock the grocer’s 
customer if the delivery boy hands her a 
library list on housekeeping. If the cir- 
culation of the library is making notable 
increase, let the figures be given newspaper 
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publicity along with the bank clearings, as 
a sign that the town is keeping up in its in- 
tellect as well as in real estate. 

Newspaper publicity, by almost any test, 
is the best form that the library can utilize, 
and should receive continual attention. 
Where the library can circulate a thousand 
lists at considerable expense, a six-inch 
newspaper story will reach many times that 
number of persons. After the “copy” is 
prepared for the editor, no further expendi- 
ture of time is called for. In nine cases 
out of ten the newspapers are well disposed 
to the library and will give it their help. 
The extent to which they will give up their 
space is exceedingly variable, however. In 
general, the smaller the city or town the 
more space can be had. Newspapers in 
large cities are seldom willing to publish 
book lists. The order of preference which 
they show for library notes is somewhat as 
follows: 

1. News items concerning new policies, 
methods, or efforts to improve the library. 

2. News items as to large increase in li- 
brary collection or circulation. 

3. Short title lists of new additions of re- 
cent and interesting books. Some papers 
will run these lists as a regular feature. 

4. Short title subject lists on some topic 
of current interest, or on a subject in con- 
troversy, etc. 

Some libraries are able to prepare “‘sto- 
ries” which begin as news items of inter- 
esting information, and close with names 
of two or three library books on the sub- 
ject. Whether the time consumed is repaid 
in results depends largely on the ingenuity 
of the librarian. There will be found on 
investigation in nearly every town a num- 
ber of regular publications of societies, 
groups of people of one interest or lan- 
guage, whose existence was not realized. 
These magazines and bulletins make fertile 
ground for special lists and articles, for 
most of those who read them, it may be 
assumed, are interested in the subjects in 
question. The mere acquaintance with their 
editors is well worth while to the library. 

When the library issues printed matter 
of its own its main care should be in meth- 
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out at the library is a service to those who 
are already patrons, and may increase the 
circulation. But the effort of publicity is 
to introduce new persons to the opportunity 
which awaits them, rather than to tell pres- 
ent users the things they may learn from 
the card catalog. To place every piece of 
library publicity in the hands of soine one 
who will respond is a much more difficult 
thing than to compile a list. When an at- 
tractive list of “business books” has been 
issued, for example, what will be the cheap- 
est way to put every copy before actual 
business men? They can be distributed by 
a boy, from office to office; they can be 
mailed to addresses taken from the business 
directory or from the membership list of 
the board of trade. Sometimes they can 
be given out at a business men’s meeting, 
or sent with other mail going out from the 
chamber of commerce office. In one city 
the various organizations codperate with 
the library by allowing the use of their ad- 
dressograph machines and lists. The item 
of postage is one which counts up very rap- 
idly, and which should be charged against 
the publicity funds. The multigraph and 
other machines for printing inside the li- 
brary are in use in many large cities. Be- 
side saving money, they are fully as useful 
on account of the quickness with which 
lists and notices may be prepared after the 
need has been discovered. If, in the morn- 
ing, it is found that a lecture on the North 
Pole is to be given in the afternoon or 
evening, a multigraph list can be easily 
ready for distribution. With these ma- 
chines also a library can send out letters 
of information or invitation to great num- 
bers of people, at not much over the cost 
of postage, whereas the expense of having 
these letters printed would often seem pro- 
hibitive. The work incurred can be done at 
“odd times,” when opportunity offers. 
Sending individual post-cards notifying 
non-users of books which should interest 
them is a fertile means of reaching new 
prospects. There is sure to be greater re- 
sponse to what seems like a persona! mes- 
sage, but the librarian is under greater ob- 
ligations to see that the reader receives 
satisfaction than in the case where printed 
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lists or circulars are mailed. The post-card 
method may also be easily overworked, be- 
coming a heavy time-consumer. In that 
case it should not be used to send notices of 
new books which will have a naturally large 
demand, to friends or persons who already 
use the library. 

There are many ways of distributing 
posters, such as placing them in store win- 
dows, tacking them in shops and stores, or 
public buildings. Posters in the street cars 
are in use in several cities. The regular 
rates for this form of advertising are pro- 
hibitive, and it is only practicable when the 
street car company or some advertiser is 
willing to give up the space to the library. 

The motion picture theater has great pos- 
sibilities as a medium of library extension. 
An increasing proportion of the films are 
of an educational and constructive nature, 
and the “movies” are patronized by young 
people of all classes, and by the common 
run of grown-up people. Therefore it is 
not necessary for library workers to say 
that the great majority of films are of a 
sensational, disagreeable and distinctly un- 
elevating character, that the use of the pic- 
tures for educational purposes is almost 
certain to be carried to excess, resulting 
in a disorganized and undisciplined condi- 
tion in the minds of children, and that the 
motion picture habit distracts from reading 
and study and draws children from libra- 
ries. Public opinion actively supports the 
moving picture; the picture theater is the 
greatest competitor of the public library, and 
the very people whom the library serves the 
least are the mass of men and women who 
patronize these theaters. Such being the 
case, it appears that the library has an op- 
portunity here which should be taken up 
and developed. The library, under fortunate 
conditions, may secure the codperation of 
the theater managers. The more advanced 
realize that the educational value of the 
theater is emphasized by codperation with 
the library, they are well disposed toward 
the public library, and if properly ap- 
proached are willing to be of more or less 
assistance. 

Some of them will run slides advertising 
the library between their films or at the 
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end oi the program. These slides cost about 
$i.50 to prepare. It is necessary to have 
a card lettered by a sign painter before the 
glass slide 1s made. The wording on the 
slide should be very brief, three or four 
lines to attract and create a desire to use 
the library, three or four lines to tell of 
the location and hours, if necessary. Every 
word is important. Where the library has 
a number of slides out, a record should be 
kept, so that they may be changed from 
theater to theater every two or three weeks. 
By placing the following words at the bot- 
tom of the slides we have had good suc- 
cess in Los Angeles: “This theater gladly 
aids library extension.” We now have 
about thirty slides in use, about half of 
them in the neighborhood of the branch 
libraries. When films of an educational na- 
ture are being featured at a theater the li- 
brary has another opportunity. If Scott’s 
“Lady of the lake” is on the program, for 
example, special slides can be run adver- 
tising Scott’s works, books about Scotland, 
and the like. In one city the theater and 
the library worked together in conducting 


a prize essay contest on “As you like it.” 
While some of the essays were submitted 
by high school students, many were written 
by men and women to whom writing com- 


positions was a decided novelty. The li- 
brary was able to bring them in a pleasant 
and profitable manner to that which is its 
aim—the careful study of a great and in- 
spiring author. 

Another recent development in library 
ublicity is the use of store windows for 
the display of books. This is a very ef- 
fective method, and one which incurs little 
expense. It attracts wide attention of a 
constructive sort, and brings new persons 
to the library. To secure the interest and 
cooperation of the managers and employes 
of the store itself is alone worth while, and 
can generally be accomplished. The most 
difficult feature connected with window ex- 
hibits is to convince the owners of the large 
stores that they are not setting any prece- 
dent which may cause them later regrets. 
Most of them complain of being besieged 
with requests for this privilege. In Los 
Angeles a “Library week on Broadway” 
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was arranged, in which eight stores con- 
tributed parts of or complete windows. The 
books selected were appropriate to the store 
in question. The city’s largest grocery 
store showed books on housekeeping, cook- 
ing, and the chemistry of foods. The city’s 
largest furniture store showed books of 
house plans, decoration, period styles, and 
a group of music scores and books arranged 
near a piano. One of the department stores 
furnished figures of a man and his wiife 
reading at the evening table, with their lit- 
tle girl seated on the floor in the fore- 
ground, reading “Mother Goose.” Around 
the sides of the space were groups of books 
on business, mechanics and housekeeping. 
Appropriate cards in each window served 
to explain the books and the use of the 
library. During the week of the display the 
stores gave out special circulars contain- 
ing condensed information about the li- 
brary. Similar exhibits of farm and gar- 
den books in a seed store, children’s books 
and other special displays have been made. 

After all, the best form of library pub- 
licity is that which comes from satisfied 
readers. It is while making the worthy ef- 
fort to improve internal methods and reach 
perfection in the mechanism that we forget 
to keep our hand on the pulse of the people 
outside. 

The departments which work directly 
with the public are the means for interpret- 
ing the public’s wishes, and making the 
mechanism respond. The information as to 
what the people are asking for, what they 
are expecting in choice of books, timeliness 
of books, convenience in using the library 
equipment, must be transmitted immediate- 
ly to the proper source to secure action, if 
the public is to be satisfied. Word-of 
mouth publicity is the most powerful of all, 
and constructive publicity depends on the 
reader's feeling that he is receiving good 
treatment. The public are seemingly glad 
to endure hard rules, or inconvenient serv- 
ice, if only they think the library staff is 
doing its best or is working under some 
handicap. But the favorite complaints— 
“Never can find it in;” “They are so slow 
abuut getting new novels;” “So much red 
tape to go through,” spread with appalling 
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influence to people who receive no counter- 
stimulant to use the library, and these com- 
plaints can easily nullify any efforts at 
printed publicity. All departments of the 
library, therefore, ought to be aware of 
each other’s aims and methods, so that 
when necessary they can and gladly will 
depart from routine to meet the emergen- 
cies which often arise in dealing with the 
public, and feel that, whatever their part in 
the library's work, its goal is the satisfied 
reader beyond the delivery or reference 
desk. If the members of all departments 
are on the watch for news items, book re- 
views, and other clues by which readers’ 
requests may be anticipated, and if they can 
see that the information takes the form 
of “rush” book orders, short cuts through 
the catalog department, quick returns from 
the bindery, then the large class of people 


In the administration of any library, and 
of a college library in particular, the basic 
principle must be the convenience and ben- 
efit of the users. In no part of the admin- 
istration is this more necessary than in the 
arrangement of the books on the shelves, 
i.e., the classification. The professors and 
instructors have a right to expect their ma- 
terial to be conveniently arranged, and the 
library staff, I believe, has the unvarying 
duty to thus arrange it just so far as pos- 
sible, even at the cost of certain departures 
from the schedules in general use in their 
library, or the cost of reclassifying certain 
large sections at intervals, as the numbers 
of the staff and their other duties will per- 
mit. Too often, I fear, classifiers and cat- 
alogers do not thoroughly appreciate this 
principle, nor consistently act upon it, and 
as a result dissatisfaction creeps into the 
minds of the faculty, spreads with more or 


* Read in outline only at the joint meeting of the 
lilinois and Missouri Library Associations, St. Louis, 
Oct 25, 1912, and here revised for publication. 
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who stay away from the library because it 
is not as prompt as a department store, for 
instance, will become enthusiastic library 
patrons. Good service can accomplish more 
than organized publicity, but the two to- 
gether are irresistible. 

Let us take ourselves to the top of some 
high office building, where we can see our 
city spread before us, or climb the hill over- 
looking our country town. This is our field 
of endeavor. The library building, with 
its merry hum of activity, is but the means 
to accomplish an end. We must forget the 
routine and see the homes, the shops, and 
the offices at our feet, reaching into the 
horizon. We must listen to the sounds of 
the people at work. Every home, every 
shop, every office is an opportunity await- 
ing us, calling for the message of the 
books. 


less rapidity, and may develop into open 
or secret hostility to the library. An effort, 
or several efforts, made by the University 
of Illinois Library to carry out this prin- 
ciple in the great field of literature I pro- 
pose to outline in this brief sketch. 

For a number of years there had been a 
great and serious dissatisfaction with the 
literature classifications, which followed 
quite closely the D. C. schedules. The 
classics faculty objected to the arrange- 
ment of the material in their section, be- 
cause it was not, to them at least, logical or 
reasonable; it was almost impossible, one 
of them teld me, to find anything without 
“chasing himself around the section of the 
stack containing the books a half dozen 
times”! To others as well it had been un- 
satisfactory. Classification into forms, 
poetry, drama, essays, etc., was not really 
necessary, and was hardly ever anything 
but confusing. “The D. C. arrangement 
separates the works of an author if they 
come under different forms of literature, 
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and in the classics the study is rather of 
an author than of a literary form. More- 
over, most students are unfortunately so 
unfamiliar with the classics that they would 
have very little idea what group to look 
in for the author desired.” (1 quote from 
the assistant who has been in charge of 
the classical department library for two 
years.) In addition, whenever a new or 
comparatively unknown author made his 
appearance, he had to be put into the mis- 
cellaneous class, or a great deal of time 
wasted in ascertaining the exact place to 
classify his works. As a result the mis- 
cellany had begun to show serious signs of 
overcrowding, with a mass of authors that 
really belonged elsewhere, and the classics 
faculty, expecting to find them with their 
respective subjects, were growing daily 
more dissatisfied with their section and 
with the library in general. Some slight 
attempts had been made to better these 
conditions, but without much effect, as the 
task of reclassification, either in making 
up a scheme or in altering books and rec- 
ords, was too large a one to be undertaken 
by the force available. 

Tnere had been considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the other literatures, es- 
pecially in the separation of an author's 
works by the use of the form divisions as 
given in the D. C. In this library we had 
not used the period subdivisions under the 
various forms, but arranged all poetry, 
drama, etc., together, thus, for instance, 
mixing in one alphabet the works of Chau- 
cer, Pope, Dryden, Tennyson and Swin- 
burne. This had been a serious drawback 
to the classification, as is quite reasonable. 
Then the collections, history, ete., had fol- 
lowed the individual works instead of pre- 
ceding, as is so much to be desired. Both 
of these drawbacks, especially the first, 
caused well-founded objections on the part 
of the professors and students alike. It is 
not right to expect a user of the library, 
no matter how well accustomed to library 
methods he may be, to find all of an au- 
thor’s works when they are in half a dozen 
places, and the works about him in still 
others. Take Victor Hugo for an exam- 
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Inography section, and it is hard to see 
how it could have been put with any on 
ot the just mentioned any bett 
than with another. Schiller’s poetry 

his drama in 832; Lessing’s plays in S32 
his essays in 834 or 838; Stevenson in botii 
$23 and 824, are but a few examples of the 
shelves had been brought into, 
the just causes of the complaints raised 


classes 


State our 


by the faculties concerned. 

The lack of any period divisions was also 
a bad thing, although it is doubt ful 
whether their addition would 
edied the general state of atfairs enough 
to make it worth while. It would have, in- 
deed, grouped the authors to some extent 
by periods, but would not have done away 
with the 
just mentioned. 


very 


have rem 


separation of an author's works 

lo all the criticisms and expressions « 
opinion of such arrangements, we had hard 
ly any good answer to give, save the one a! 
ready mentioned—that we had not the fore 
to handle the change, with the library begin 
ning to increase at a much more rapid rate 
than heretofore, and the problems of it: 
cataloging and classification becoming daily 
more complicated as well as more nu 
merous. Finally matters were brought to a 
head by the purchase, in 1907, of the clas 
sical library of Prof. Wilhelm Dittenberger, 
containing over 5000 books and many pam- 
phlets. It was at once seen that here was 
the time for installing some new plan, if 
ever it was to be done, and an extra assist 
ant was authorized to take charge of the 
classifying and cataloging of the collection. 
Before his arrival, early in 1908, some dis 
cussion of the matter was had with the 
classics faculty, and the sentiment seemed 
strongly in favor of the arrangement oi 
all works of classical authors, not 
ing collections, in one alphabet each for 
Latin and Greek, though details were not 
settled upon at that time. 
cided to apply the new scheme to the 
collection first, thus rendering it usal 
the professors and students concern 
then alter the material already 
library. 

After the coming of the new 
Mr. Herbert W. 
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lection and developing the classification. He 
finally devised the scheme that we have 
ever since continuously used, with good 
satisfaction to all who have had occasion 
to use the classical material. Its main 
plans are: 870 and 880 for history and 
general criticisms of the two literatures, 
including also periodicals and society pub- 
lications; 871 and 881 for the works of 
individual authors, 872 and 882 for collec- 
tions. In the first and last of these no 
attempt was made to distinguish the dif- 
ferent forms—poetry, drama, etc.—all be- 
ing arranged in one alphabet. In 871 and 
88: the book number scheme was, I be- 
lieve, the original work of the assistant 
mentioned. It was made up by consulting 
many different authorities and therefrom 
obtaining a practically complete list of all 
classical authors whose works have sur- 
vived, or about whom there have been crit- 
icisms, lives, etc., written, though none of 
their works have come down to us, such 
as Socrates. From this list (arranged al- 
phabetically, of course) a nuimerical table 
of book numbers was made up under each 
letter, the numbers being treated as deci- 
mals as in the Cutter tables. For instance 
Cesar is C2, Cassiodorus C3, Catullus C5, 
Celsus C6, Cicero C7 and so on, and be- 
tween Czxsar and Cassiodorus authors such 
as Calpurnius, Calvus, Capella, Caper are 
inserted, with such numbers as C24, C26, 
C27, C275. Of course any authors not 
provided for in the original scheme may be 
easily inserted without disarranging the al- 
phabetic order, or using more than three 
figures. The table was so exhaustively 
made up, however, that such insertions are 
seldom needed. 

Under the various authors the arrange- 
mient is: 

i. Complete works in the original, ar- 
ranged by year. 

2. Translations of complete works, ar- 
ranged by language into which translated, 
represented by a capital letter following the 
book number: D for Dutch, D2 for Danish 
(as being less likely to occur than Dutch), 
E. for English, F for French, ete. 

3. Bibliography of complete works, 
marked with a capital V following book 
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number and followed by lower case initial 
of the compiler. 

4. Biography of the author, marked W 
and distinguished as before. 

5. Criticism of the author (in general) 
marked Y. 

6. Dictionaries, concordances, etc., etc., 
marked Z, 

7. Fragments, selections, etc., marked X 
and arranged by year, and translations and 
criticisms of these. 

8. Individual works arranged by special 
table (12 in Latin for such as Cicero, Ovid 
and Plautus; and 13 in Greek, for the 
great dramatists, Aristotle, Plato, Plutarch 
and the like). If no special table is made 
for the author in hand, works are arranged 
by initial of first word of title, using as a 
rule the Latin title in both languages. 

9. Bibliography, criticism and diction- 
aries of individual works arranged with the 
work concerned. 

The arrangement of fragments, etc., un- 
der X and out of alphabetic order, one pos- 
sible but not actual drawback to the sys- 
tem, was caused by the fact that X was 
assigned to this use in the classics before 
it was decided to use V and W for bib- 
liography and biography, and the whole 
section thus marked. The cases where the 
present scheme works inconvenience were 
so few that it was not thought best to 
change all the X’s to bring them into their 
proper alphabetical place. 

Of late there has been some question 
concerning the writings of the Greek and 
Latin fathers of the church. Some of 
these were placed in 281, with other works 
on the early church, a few more in the 
main alphabet of 881. The proposition 
now is to shelve the works of the fathers 
after the classic authors, by adding a deci- 
mal to their respective numbers. Collec- 
tions and individual works both are to be 
included here, of all authors who can be 
called “post-classic” or “medieval,” such as 
the D. C. would place in 879 or 889 as wel! 
as in 281. 

Some slight modification of the D. C. has 
been made in the case of Paleography and 
Epigraphy or Inscriptions, which the clas- 
sics department wished to have separated, 
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but they are not of sufficient importance to 
be dealt with at length. 

Some scheme for the better classification 
of works on economic, social, and lega! 
topics pertaining to ancient nations would 
be much welcomed. Several have been pro- 
posed and one at least actually tried, but 
none have succeeded entirely, or even 
enough to warrant continuing them. It 
would also be an advantage, no doubt, if 
the language material could be classed 
nearer the literature, but here also no pro- 
posed plan has seemed to precisely meet 
the situation. Of course, the shelving of 
the classics collection in a comparatively 
smail room, where all the material is close 
together, does away with the demand for 
such a classification, so desirable in a 
larger collection, or if the departmental li- 
brary were not in existence. 

Regarding the practical working out of 
the scheme, let me quote once more from 
the assistant until recently in charge of this 
departmental library: “In the first place it 
would be better not to omit the form divi- 
sions in 870 and 880 as we did, for it is 
inconvenient to have histories of the litera- 
ture mixed up with opuscula. . . . The ar- 
rangement of authors in one alphabet 
proved entirely satisfactory; it never gave 
the least difficulty. ... The arrangement 
might be improved by arranging com- 
plete works by editor instead of by date 
of publication, as the chronological order 
separates different editions by the same edi- 
tor, which is particularly unfortunate in 
the classics, where the editor is of more 
importance than the date.” She also notes 
that the Collections, now in 872 and &82, 
would be more useful if classed ahead of 
the individual authors; most users of the 
library would look for them there in- 
stead of at the end. 

The next large section to be attacked 
was German. This also was occasioned by 
the purchase of a special library, that of 
Moritz Heyne, in 1909. It being desired 
to bring all the works of an author to- 
gether and yet include some period division, 
a good deal of thought was given, during 
several months, to the classification of this 
subject, but without much result. At last, 
in the spring of 1910, when a special cat- 
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aloger had been secured for handling this 
collection, the suggestion was made by a 
member of our staff, formerly on the staff 
of the University of Minnesota Library, 
that the scheme in use there might be what 
we wanted. This scheme, which we have 
adopted practically entire, was installed 
there by the librarian now in charge, who 
had also installed it at the University of 
Missouri, and was obtained by him from 
the Columbia University Library, where it 
had been installed by Mr. G. H. Baker. 
So far as I can ascertain it has been a 
success wherever it has been used; it has 
certainly been with us. Owing to a cer- 
tain combination of circumstances, we were 
compelled in this case to apply the new 
scheme to our older material first, leaving 
the Heyne collection to be done by the new 
assistant. In brief, the plan is as follows: 
Under 830 we place all general works on 
German literature (not including here 
those literatures included in 839 in the D. 
C., Dutch and the Scandinavian lan- 
guages). This is subdivided as follows: 
.1 Bibliography, .2 Biography, .3 Diction- 
aries, .5 Periodicals, .6 Societies, .7 Study 
and teaching, .8 Collections, .g History and 
Criticism. Under any of these, but under 
the last two particularly, a further sub- 
division is made by subject, by adding the 
figure for the form division from the |). C., 
1 for puetry, 2 for drama, etc., so that a 
collection of German poetry would be 
classed 830.81. Legends and folklore are 
placed for the present in .g under the sec- 
ond subdivision, folklore societies being 


&30.69, etc. This is not a perfectly 1uis- 
factory arrangement, and we hope to bet- 
ter it some day. Under .g2, History ot 


drama, we place also works on Miracle 
plays, History of the stage in Germany, ete. 
Though we do not at present use it, a fur- 
ther and very tempting subdivision could 
be made by adding a period number, of 
which shall soon say something, to these 
two-figure decimals; for instance, [ives of 
early German poets would be marked 
830.211; a collection of drama of the re- 
formation period 830.822; History of mod- 
ern German fiction, 830.934, ete., etc. As 
this is merely an extension of our present 
scheme and not a change, thus involving 
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comparatively little labor to install, we may 
some time take advantage of it. 

Che form of the class and book numbers 
for individual authors used in this system 
is, so far as I know, peculiar to the system, 
though the book numbers are founded upon 
the scheme used at the New York State 
Library for Goethe and Shakespeare. Its 
very peculiarity, however, has rendered it 
very easy to work with, for the classifier, 
the shelf assistants or the users of the 
library, and we have heard no criticisms 
of it from any source. The works of 
individual authors are grouped into four 
period divisions: 831, Early to 1517; 832, 
Reformation and medieval; 833, Classic 
period, 1750 to 1830; 834, Post-classic and 
modern, 1830 to the present. This division 
was finally settled upon after some discus- 
sion of the plan and a careful examination 
of both the D. C. and Minnesota divisions 
hy the head of the German department and 
some of the professors. The class number 
consists of three figures for the period in 
which the author to be classified was most 
active, followed by his two-figure Cutter 
number, all on one line. For anonymous 
works, the Cutter number is taken from the 
first word of the title not an article, or 
from the word or phrase by which it is 
best known. When the name or the title 
begins with S, as so often happens in Ger- 
man, we use two figures of the Cutter- 
Sanborn table as being more compact and 
convenient to handle. The book number 
consists of a capital letter from the scheme 
below, followed in most cases by the Cut- 
ter number as before, with the same ex- 
ception for S. This scheme falls naturally 
into two large divisions, A to H comprising 
works about the author, I to O his own 
works: 

A Bibliography 

Biography 

C Correspondence 

D Critical works (higher criticism) 

Concordances 

Lexicons 

H_ Critical works (minor and textual) 

1 Collected or complete works in the 
original 

J Collected or complete works in trans- 

lation 
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K Selections, fragments, etc., including 
prose of a noted poet, poetry of a 
noted prose writer, etc., in the orig- 
inal 

L. Same, in translation 

O Individual works 

Under A to H, the Cutter number is 
used, as stated above; under I, J, K and L 
the arrangement is by editor or translator 
if given, using the lower case initial of his 
surname; if no editor or translator can be 
found, the date of publication is used and 
a chronological arrangement follows the 
alphabetical one. 

Under O (Individual works) the differ- 
ent works are distinguished by a lower case 
initial of the title, and by the editor's ini- 
tial or by date as in complete works. A 
period separates the initials of the title 
and of the editor, so that no confusion 
arises when it becomes necessary to use 
two or more letters for the work in hand. 
Translations, criticisms, concordances, etc., 
of individual works follow the various 
works treated. Bibliographies of individual 
works would be marked with a capital V 
following the indication of the title, 
though we have not just now many such 
bibliographies in the library. 

An example of the way the scheme is 
applied to a particular author will help to 
make it clearer. Goethe’s number, for in- 
stance, is 833G55, as his work was done 
curing the classic period. Book numbers 
for various works would be as follows: 

Diintzer’s life of Goethe BDg2 

Gervinus, Goethe und Schiller DG32 

Meisterwerke, ed. Bernhardt KB45 


Egmont, Buchheim ed. Oe.) 
Faust, Thomas ed. Of.t 
Faust, Auster tr. Of.Ea 
Faust, Baumgarten crit. Of.Yb 
Iphigenie, Buchheim ed. Oi.b 


Beyond the period divisions we have thus 
far used only one class number, 838 for 
Platt-deutsch. Thus 835 to 837 are avail- 
able for dialects or for any kindred class 
for which a special place might be desir- 
able. 839 we have reserved for Dutch, 
Scandinavian, ete. For Dutch we should 
probably use 839.3 as in the D. C. The 
Minnesota scheme subdivides Scandinavian 
as follows: 
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539.4 Old Norse, Icelandic, laroese 

.5 Swedish 

.© Danish and Norwegian to 1814 

7 Danish after 1814 

8 Norwegian after 1814 

Gothic 
Whether or not we shall ever use this part 
of the system seems doubtful; there. seems 
at present little demand for it. It would 
probably work out as well as the German 
proper. 

1 am inclined to think tiat the plan might 
possibly be improved by bringing the 
various forms of literature which are 
confined to one period division nearer to 
the individual authors for the period 
in hand, making, for instance, a_ col- 
lection of early German poetry 831.081 in- 
stead of 830.81. This has the old disad- 
vantage of making the general follow the 
special, but might work out well in prac- 
tice. The assistant now in charge of this 
section tells me, however, that there has 
been no demand for such a change, nor any 
complaint concerning the separation of col- 
lections and the works of individual au- 
thors for the same period division. We 
have not, therefore, seriously considered 
the adoption of this amendment. I merely 
mention it as a possibility. 

The same assistant informs me that the 
scheme has one tendency which is some- 
times troublesome. In this library we have 
always been more or less uncertain as to 
whether it is better to class an author's 
works all together, regardless of the sub- 
ject, or to scatter them through the classi- 
fication as they would naturally fall. The 
literature teachers naturally have preferred 
the former plan, but it has had drawbacks 
in many cases, and the decision has often 
been difficult. The scheme just presented, 
the assistant says, tends to accentuate this 
difficulty, which she generally solves by 
considering whether or not the author in 
hand is to be considered as a “classic” or 
“standard” writer; if he is, she classes 
his works in the same place, otherwise by 
subject. Goethe’s voluminous works, on a 

large variety of subjects, naturally are bet- 
ter kept together in almost any library, 
while some minor writer, little known and 
eldom referred to, may have his works 


scattered with small inconvenience to the 


searcher. The added criterion as to 
Whether an author did most of his work in 
the field of belles-lettres—or, as one perso: 
said to me, wrote “books on no subject a 
all’—or whether he is equally prominent 
other fields, would be helpful and possibly 
more final. For instance, at the time o! 
the rise of the Rosicrucian order, there 
was much literature pro and con, some o} 
it by noted authors; this we. have inva- 
riably classed with the subject, unless there 
were a special request to do otherwise, no 
matter how distinguished the author mighi 
be in other lines. There often arises also 
the question of philosophical works, bought 
by the Philosophy department, but of 
which we may have other editions or copies 
in the German classification because bought 
for German students. Here we have not 
attempted to follow any set rule, but have 
very often classed the added editions or 
copies with the section most useful to the 
department purchasing, regardless of the 
classification of the material already in the 
library. Generally speaking, however, we 
class belles-lettres, or pure literature, in the 
S30’s and scatter the other material. 

About a year after the reclassification of 
the German section, a similar plan was sub 
mitted to the faculty of the Romance lan 
guage department, but they seemed, rathet 
strangely perhaps, satisfied with the 
rangement of their material, and no change 
was then made. During the winter of 
igtt-12, the purchase of a third large li 
brary, that of Gustav Groéber, whose work 
was mostly in their field, brought up the 
question once more, and it was decided at 
this second discussion to make up a scheme 
for this section also. The decision was 
largely influenced by the presence of sev- 
eral new members of the faculty, who had 
had occasion to use the German section, 
and to compare it with the Romance, both 
Leing shelved in the same large room. One 
of them remarked that he could always 
find without help what he wanted in the 
German section, while the Romance ar 
rangement was “incomprehensible” to him. 

The plan finally adopted for this section 
is practically the same as that for German, 
with some minor modifications. Romance 
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literatures as a whole are classed in 840.01 
to .09; by this means the material on this 
subject is kept with 840, yet precedes the 
three large groups that compose the field. 
Here we may use the second decimal when 
desired, as in German, for period divisions, 
and the old D. C. form division, as a third 
decimal, is also possible. Thus: Bibliog- 
raphy of early Romance drama would be 
840.0112; Biography of medieval Romance 
poets, &40.0221; History of modern Ro- 
mance fiction, 840.0953. Of course no in- 
dividual authors are classed in this section; 
each one stands with the specific literature 
with which he is identified. 

Under 840, French, we have five periods: 
841, Old and early French; 842, Transi- 
tion and renaissance period; 843, Classical 
period; 844, 18th century (1715-1789) and 
845, Revolution to the present time. 846 
and 847 are left vacant for possible addi- 
tions in the field of French dialects; 848 
is used for Provengal, with .1 for early, .2 
for later works. In 850, Italian, we have 
also five periods: &51, Early to 1375; 852, 


Classical learning to 1492; 853, 1492 
to 1585; 854, 1585 to 1814; 855, 1814 
to the present. &56 is used for works 


in Italian dialects; 857 for Sardinian; 858 
for Rumanian, including Wallachian; 859 
for Rumansh, Rhaetian, Rheto-Rumanian. 
In 860, Spanish, we have again five pe- 
riods: 861, Early to 1400; 862, 1400 to 
1553; 863, Golden age, 1553 to 1700; 864, 
i8th century; 865, 1800 to the present. 866 
is used for Spanish dialects, 867 for Cat- 
alan, 868 for Portuguese. All the period 
divisions in this section were assigned after 
careful consideration and discussion with 
many members of the Romance faculty, and 
thus far have proved entirely satisfactory. 
These gertlemen also gave us valuable aid 
on questions of dialects, minor languages, 
etc. While we have not yet put it into 
effect, I think it might be entirely feasible 
to use 866 for Spanish-American litera- 
tures, if the size of the collection or the 
amount of its use seemed to require such a 
number. Decimals for Mexico, Central and 
South America are available, without mak- 
ing unduly long numbers, as for instance: 
Mexico 
» Central America and the West Indies 
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.3 Brazil 

.4 Argentine Republic 

.5 Chile 

.6 Bolivia 

.7 Peru, Colombia, Ecuador 

.8 Venezuela, Guianas 

Paraguay, Uruguay 

Of course a second decimal could Ik 
added as the collection grew, if necessary 
or desirable. 

The only change in the book number 
scheme from the German plan is that |) 
and E are used for higher and minor crit- 
icism respectively, instead of using the lat- 
ter for concordances; F and G are now 
used for concordances and lexicons, }] 
left vacant; the remaining letters are use: 
precisely as before. An example may 


useful under Victor Hugo, whose class 
number is 844H87: 
Life by Brunetiére BBS&3 
Criticism by Gautier DG23 
Odes and ballads K 1897 


Dramatic works translated by 


Slous and Crosland 
Hernani, Matzke ed. Oh.m 
Bruner, Characters in 

Hernani Oh. Yb 
Les Misérables, Sumichrast 

ed. Om.s 


Les Misérables, Hapgood ir. 

The “Minnesota scheme” provides also 
places for English and American litera 
tures. American is given the number &! 
only, no period divisions being made; in 
English the periods are: 821 Anglo-Saxon 
to 1150; 822 Middle English, 1150-1500; 
23, 1500-1700; 824, 1700-1800; 825, 1800 
to the present. 

I should advocate making American lit- 
erature 811 instead of 81; the histories, 
etc., being classed in 810 with subdivisions 
would then be more easily shelved ahead 
of the individual works; &: might easily, 
in the hands of careless pages or filers, be 
arranged ahead of 81o. 

In the English section, I should add a 
few period divisions, making them a tritle 
less comprehensive, leaving 829, and _ per- 
haps 828, for works in English dialects if 
the collection ever grew to a size that war- 
ranted a separate place for them. I should 
make 823 cover 1500 to 1625 only; the 


im. 
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Elizabethan period has so many authors 
that more should not be forced into it than 
necessary; then 824 for 1625 to 1702; 825 
for 1702 to 1745, the age of Anne being 
again so rich in authors; 826 for 1745 to 
1800, and 827 for 1800 to the present. I 
have not consulted with any one of the 
English faculty on this subject, and do not 
know how they would wish the divisions 
made. It seems likely, however, that this 
section must be attacked in a year or two, 
so that these seemingly premature sugges- 
tions may not be entirely out of place. 

{ am not sure that the Minnesota plan 
would have worked so well with the clas- 
I am rather inclined to believe it 
would not. There is no demand here for 
period divisions any more than for form 
divisions; the present plan is much more 
compact and serves every purpose, while 
the different demands upon the German 
and Romance sections have been met 
by a totally different system, which pro- 
vides. we believe, a place for all that 
can ever come up, both as_ regards 
classification and book numbers. For 
the same reason I have the opinion that 
\merican literature might well be ex- 
cepted from the Minnesota plan and put 
under the same general plan as the clas- 


THE FUNCTION OF 
By S. 


Tue idea otf reference libraries, col- 
lected and managed for the special use of 
vovernment officers, is not a novel one to 
librarians. There is probably no form of 
special libraries which has received more 
consideration in recent years. The ex- 
amples of New York and Wisconsin in 
adapting the modern library to the use of 
those who have to deal with great public 
subjects and must be quickly supplied with 
accurate and recent data, have been fol- 
lowed in a number of states. The larger 
cities have also adopted the plan and two 
of our national political parties have estab- 


* Paper read before the Ohio Library Association, 


at Oberlin, Oct. 8, 1913 
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sics, unless there were a great demand for 
period divisions, as seems hardly likely just 
now. In the other literatures, 890, the 
scheine to be used will depend, of course, 
entirely upon the size of the collection and 
the requirements of the faculty and stu- 
dents. For the majority of libraries | 
should not attempt any subdivision, either 
by form or period, having, for instance, 
Russian 891.7; Hebrew 892.4, and arrang- 
ing all authors in one alphabet, as in the 
classics. As the collection grew and the 
needs of the library demanded, further sub- 
division could be introduced. These are 
problems to be settled later; at present we 
lave enough on our hands so that we do 
not care to try to solve future problems 
until they become present ones. 

Of course our system might not, prob- 
ably would not, be feasible in a smaller col- 
lection, especially in a public library. Even 
the larger public libraries, and possibly the 
reference libraries, might not find it any 
improvement over the D. C. or their own 
arrangements; but in a collection of any 
size, in a college library, I am convinced 
that our plans, as now used and in pros 
pect, would be most easily handled by the 
iibrary staff, and most satisfactory to 
teachers and students. 


THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU* 


Gave Lowrie, Director Ohio State Legislative Reference Bureau 


lished reference departments for their par- 
ticular uses. Yet notwithstanding the rapid 
growth of these departments there pre- 
vails an uncertainty as to their proper 
function sufficient to justify an explana- 
tion of their qrganization and work. 

The work of a legislative Or municipal 
reference bureau falls into three fields. 
The first may be termed the work of the 
library proper, and consists of securing and 
making available for ready reference such 
material as may be secured on topics of 
current interest. The 
termed, for want of a 
division of expert service. It 


second may be 


better name, the 


function 


to place at the disposal of the investigator 
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not only the most recent and valuable ma- 
terial upon the subject which interests 
him, but the services of those who by spe- 
cial study and training are qualified to in- 
struct or guide him in his search. The 
third function is quite distinct from the 
other two, and is that of the bill drafting 
department. Its duty is to aid any legis- 
lative official to express in concise legal 
terms the provisions which he is seeking 
to have formulated into law. 

The reference work of such a bureau 
differs not widely from that of any mod- 
ern library. w\s is the case of other spe- 
cial libraries, it has been necessary here 
and there to develop more highly certain 
phases of the work. An analysis of the 
work a library of this character is called 
upon to do and an attempt to adapt the 
institution to meet these needs has re- 
sulted in a more extensive development in 
certain fields and a corresponding neglect 
oi phases oi library work other institu- 
tions might conduct with profit. The chief 
ways in which the function of a reference 
library differs from that of a more gen- 
eral library lie in the nature of the mate- 
rial called for and the time which is avail- 
able to supply it. It is only the subjects of 
comparatively recent development which 
interest the average patron. He is after 
new methods and new devices, frequently 
of too modern a character to appear 
it the more permanent literature of the 
subject. Not yet has this subject found 
a place in the encyclopedias and bound 
volumes to which the general librarian 
would at once resort. Dependence must 
be placed upon what may be termed 
“fugitive sources.” Magazine articles, 
newspaper clippings and reports alone of- 
fer assistance. Frequently correspondence 
must be resorted to to secure needed in- 
formation. Obviously for such a purpose 
the books and documents with which an 
ordinary library would be equipped have 
no nlace in a library designed for work of 
this character. Attention is given rather 
to securing publications more difficult of 
iccess, and recourse is had to the shelves 
of the general libtaries with which every 
community is supplied, for the more per- 
manent literature on subjects of but occa- 


sional interest. To secure material of 
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other sorts, newspapers, magazines and 
documents of every description are 
scanned from which to collect articies and 
comments Of special imterest. 

A second feature in which the demands 
upon a library oi this character differ 
in a degree irom those with which the 
general librarian is familiar, is the prompt 
ness with which the requests for material 
must be met. There is little time at the 
disposal of the patron of such a library. 
Not only does he wish his queries an- 
swered promptly, but he must have mate- 
rial presented to him so that the facts con- 
tained therein may be mastered in a short 
space of time. It requires skilled libra 
rians to meet readily the diverse request: 
which are showered upon them. When 
matcrial is to be found in indexed books, 
ihe task is simpler—more frequently it is 
to be found only in recent files of papers 
and periodicals. The uselessness of the 
ordinary magazine index guide with refer- 
ences to bound periodicals is at once ap- 
parent to anyone who has had to resor 
thereto for a bibliography, and after 
weary search through many magazine vol 
umes discovered how few of the articles 
he kas noted contribute anything to his in- 
iormation on the subject. The more satis- 
factory way is followed of separating from 
magazines, bound books, or reports such 
articles as seem useful, and binding them 
as separates. A quick glance throug 
them will teii their value far more readils 
than a study of even the bibliography un- 
der the old system. The material which 
may be treated in this way (¢.g., news- 
paper clippings) is frequently not listed at 
all in periodical indexes. 

Most important of all, this material must 
be located where it is readily accessible to 
those who wish to resort to it. For this 
reason the law creating the Ohio Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau requires it to be 
located in the Capitol, and the ordinance 
creating the Municipal Reference Bureau 
of Cincinnati provides for its location in 
the city hall adjacent to the council chan 
ber. In Cincinnati the council chamber ad 
joins the quarters of the Charter (om- 
mission, which open into the rooms of t! 
Reference Bureau. 

The use of the reference bureau for 
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bringing to the aid of public officers not 
only literature upon the problems which 
ey must solve, but technical and expert 
aid as well, has not been as fully devel- 
oped, nor is it so well understood. As 
with the other features of the reference 
library idea, it has grown out of the 
attempt of the bureau to fulfil its func- 
tion: bringing to the use of the public offi- 
cers all available information. But con- 
sider the problem of a state legislative 
reference bureau. Who are the patrons of 
such a library? Principally members of 
the legislature: farmers, mechanics, doc- 
tors, laborers, school teachers, and lawyers. 
What problems are they called upon to 
solve? Questions of taxation, workmen’s 
compensation, agricultural credit, state 
finance, and insurance confront them. 
What is their education and training in 
these subjects? The common school is 
frequently the only institution they have 
attended, some add to this a business train- 
ing, and a few have graduated from col- 
lege and professional schools. Some have 
long since forgotten how to grapple in 
hard study with the material with which 
they must familiarize themselves if they 
are to master these intricate problems. 
They are busy men. The time they may 
devote to these questions is comparatively 
limited. Flooded with material on any 
subject, many are as discouraged as before. 
To master the subject by patient study is 
for them impossible, at least in the time 
at their disposal; they need some one to 
explain to them, as you or I would wish 
some one to explain to us, many of the 
phases of these intricate matters. They 
want to ask questions apparently unan- 
swered in the material before them. They 
must have help to digest in a limited time 
this data. This is a need the reference 
bureau is designed to fill. Time does not 
permit an adequate consideration of these 
problems while the legislature is actually 
in session. The legislative recesses must 
be utilized for a careful study of these 
problems. There are consequently, on the 
staff of the reference bureau, those well 
trained by graduate and professional study 
and by experience, in the economic, social 
and political questions with which they 


miust deal. Material is secured, data is 


briefed, and plans are presented for all the 
questions which can be anticipated. The 
official has thus for his assistance iniorma- 
tion as to the probable success or failure of 
the plan he proposes, knowledge of de- 
vices which might strengthen his plan, if it 
has been tried elsewhere, and a general 
critical study of his problem. Moreover, 
he has in his research the aid of one not 
only trained generally in the subject matter 
which interests him, but one who has be- 
come by special investigation familiar with 
all phases of the subject. 

But assistance of this sort is not limited to 
that which may be received through mem- 
bers of the bureau’s staff. Experts from 
every field are called upon to aid. This 
plan has been developed in Wisconsin per- 
haps more fully than elsewhere, and men 
of international repute are continually 
called upon to assist the members and com- 
mittees of the legislature in their work. 
On questions affecting labor, Commons and 
Ikly are consulted; on taxation, Adams; on 
forms of government and political ques- 
tions, Reinsch and Lloyd-Jones; on public 
health, Ravenal; on agriculture, Dean Rus- 
sell; and on conservation, Van Hise. The 
bureau is the clearing house through which 
it is made possible for those who need this 
aid to secure it. 

The bill drafting work is perhaps the 
newest phase of this service. The first 
conception of work of this character came 
from kngland. Any one who consults 
British statutes is at once impressed with 
the clarity of their expression and the pre- 
cision of their diction. This is due in no 
small measure to the fact that there is a 
department in the government manned by 
a permanent staff, which sets forth in legal 
language the ideas of the framers of the 
bills. For years, Sir Courtenay Ibert has 
had charge of this work, and his services 
for his government are easily seen in the 
simplicity and clarity of English statute 
law. What has been the practice in Amer- 
icar We have looked upon bill drafting 
as the function of the individual legisla- 
tor; but comparatively few members are 
lawyers, and scarcely any have the tech- 
nical ability and knowledge of the consti 
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tution and statutes requisite for the draft- 
ing of a satisfactory bill. Two serious re- 
sults have followed: laws have been passed 
which are so complicated and of such un- 
certain diction as to make it impossible to 
know with any degree of certainty what 
was the legislative intent in passing the 
law; and secondly, those who have had 
the drafting of statutes have been forced 
to call to their aid those not disinterested 
in the bill. It would startle many of us to 
know how many laws in this country have 
been drafted by paid lobbyists of special 
interests. The crudity of the laws and the 
constitution of the state of Ohio is appa- 
rent to any one who has time to study 
them. It was an able body of men who 
sat in Columbus last year to frame our 
new constitution, but we wonder how in 
this age their work could be done in so 
slovenly a manner. So ambiguous is the 
language used, that little more than a guess 
may be hazarded at what they sought to 
accomplish. The attorney-general’s de- 
partment and the supreme court have al- 
most a legislative function through their 
power to interpret our constitution. 

As a natural solution for these diffi- 
culties came the legislative drafting bu- 
reau. Here are provided skilled lawyers 
who are familiar with our constitution and 
statutes. They quickly become trained by 
experience in the technique of their pro- 
fession. To these disintercsted assistants 
the legislators may turn for aid in the 
preparation of their measures. The exact 
function of a department of this sort has 
been little understood. Its work begins 
when that of the reference department 
ends. Not until the member of the legis- 
lature has reduced his requests to writing 
is the drafting department allowed to con- 
sider them. Its function is merely clerical, 
although of a highly technical nature. Pos- 
sibly a clearer conception of the function of 
a department of this kind may be gath- 
ered from a reading of the rules which 
control the Wisconsin and Ohio bureaus. 


“Rules for the Drafting Room 


“1. No bill will be drafted, nor amend- 
ments prepared, without specific detailed 
written instructions from a member of the 
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legislature or the governor. Such instruc- 
tions must bear the member's signature. 

“2. The draftsmen can make no sugges- 
tions as to the contents of the bills. Their 
work is merely clerical and technical. They 
cannot furnish ideas. 

“3. The Legislative Reference Bureau is 
not responsible for the legality or consti- 
tutionality of any measure. It is here to 
do merely as directed. 

“4. This department cannot introduce 
bills or modify them after introduction, it 
is not responsible for the rules of the 
legislature.” 


But too much must not be expected of 
a drafting bureau, however well it may be 
manned. It cannot guarantee good laws. 
(a) In the first place it does not draft all 
the bills introduced into the legislature. 
Its use is optional with the members. 
Where it has been established, it usually 
drafts the great bulk of the measures, but 
members are not and should not be com- 
pelled to utilize it. (b) Secondly, it acts 
only in an advisory capacity. A bill may 
be thought useless, but that is no concern 
of the bureau, it is not asked to pass judg- 
ment. It may be unconstitutional—the bu- 
reau has done its duty when it renders an 
opinion to that effect to its author. (c) 
The author may change the bill after it 
has been drafted for him; or (d) it may 
be changed by amendment during its 
course through the houses. The drafting 
bureau is not responsible for the final leg- 
islative product. It acts in but a clerical! 
capacity and only when called upon. It 
does not control the introduction of bills 
or legislative action upon them. Many 
elements may enter to make the law as 
enacted far different from that originally 
drafted. During the past months the state 
press has noted many “errors” in “poorly 
drafted bills.” An “error” in the judicial 
bill resulted in the omission of one county 
and the repetition of the name of another. 
This was caused by the negligence of a 
proof reading clerk who was overbur- 
dened during the last days of the session. 
An “error” in the civil service law, which 
it was thought might allow a mayor to 
discharge a chief of police, was purposely 
inserted by a committee of one of the 
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houses. Another “error” making the pub- 
lic utilities law applicable to interurbans 
was inserted by those who wish this ex- 
tension of power. 

There is no phase of the whole refer- 
ence library subject more important than 
that dealing with the auspices under which 
a bureau of this character is to be placed. 
In order that the information supplied by 
such a department may be trustworthy, im- 
plicit faith must be had in the impartiality 
of the bureau. The department is not to 
be used as a political weapon. It is a state 
agency and must serve its patrons irre- 
spective of party or the use to be made of 
its data. It must supply accurate and re- 
liable facts uncolored by any partisan feel- 
ing. Otherwise the bureau becomies a per- 
nicious agency to serve partisan needs. 
The patron must have faith that confi- 
dences will be kept and that there will be 
no leak through the department. In other 
words, honesty in its conduct and control 
is imperative. For this reason it is best 
to organize bureaus of this character un- 
der non-political boards. In Cincinnati the 
Municipal Reference Bureau is organized 
under the University Board, and in Co- 
lumbus the Legislative Reference Bureau 
is operating under the State Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners, instead of being or- 
ganized as a part of the governor's office 
as at first suggested. 

But what of the Ohio Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau? What has been its work 
and what has it done to secure better leg- 
islation in Ohio? Last winter the admin- 
istration went into office in this state with 
the most comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram with which a General Assembly was 
ever confronted. Laws required to put 
into force constitutional amendments re- 
cently adopted, platform pledges broad in 
their scope, and additional measures urged 
in the governor’s message comprised the 
program. Fifty-six laws had been prom- 
ised and the range of subjects covered a 
wide field. It was the determination of 
the state administration to put on the 
statute books laws redeeming every one of 
these pledges. To enable them to carry 
out these policies, and do it in a scientific 
manner, aid was sought from the institu- 
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tion which had rendered such valuable ser- 
vice in Wisconsin, and it was determined 
to establish a reference bureau in Ohio. 
There was at that time a reference de- 
partment under the state library, but it had 
been too poorly supported and was too 
much hampered to attempt work of this 
sort. Consequently the present bureau was 
created, organized under the library board 
but independent of the state library. 

Already it was the fourth week of the 
session when the new bureau began its 
work. Little had been done in preparation 
for this enormous program. Nor were 
there at hand members of a staff who were 
at all familiar with the work such a de- 
partment should undertake or the best way 
to do it. Men had to be secured to aid in 
the drafting of bills, and few men of ex- 
perience were available. The work of pre- 
paring data on these measures should have 
been begun months before and bills pre- 
pared for introduction when the session 
opened, but we were confronted with an 
enormous program and with few facilities 
for accomplishing it. Worst of all we had 
no quarters. We moved into a corner of 
the state library. My office was a cur- 
tained corner under a stairway. Not two- 
thirds of the work that might have been 
done was possible of accomplishment ow- 
ing to these restricted conditions. 

So far as the reference library work 
proper was concerned we had little mate- 
rial to rely upon, and what there was, was 
inadequately cataloged and arranged. We 
secured at once a librarian trained in sim- 
ilar work in Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
Minnesota; and secured the data and ref- 
erences called for, when and how we 
might, throughout the session. We had 
no staff of trained men who had given the 
questions of the session the serious thought 
and consideration they so imperatively de- 
manded. We sought the aid of the State 
University, and the professors there gave 
generously of their time to these matters. 
The state is greatly indebted to Prof. 
Lockhart for the work he did on the taxa- 
tion bills, and to Profs. Page and Adams 
for their assistance in drafting. Prof. 
Gephart aided us in insurance matters and 


Prof. Tuttle was frequently consulted. 
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Without the assistance of Dr. Upson, of 
the Dayton Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and Mr. Leach, of the Cincinnati Bureau, 
the excellent financial program of the ses- 
sion could not have been enacted. Through 
the agency of the Legislative Reference 
bureau, the technical and expert knowl- 
cdge of these men was brought to the aid 
of the committees and members of the 
General Assembly. 

The bill drafting work was cared for 
ly a corps of lawyers on the staff of the 
bureau, ant by coéperation with the attor- 
ney-general’s department and members of 
the faculty of the law college of the State 
University. Although late in starting, the 
bureau drafted nearly two hundred bills, 
lesides amendments to nearly all the im- 
portant measures. When one considers 
that it was the administrative measures of 
a more comprehensive character that were 
given this bureau for drafting, an idea 
inay be secured of the work accomplished 
in this field. 

That the work of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau during the session of 1913 
was crude and hurried no one will deny, 
but we had the satisfaction of having ac- 
complished something where nothing was 
done before. Work for future sessions 

hould be on a different basis. All mat- 
ters which are to be the subject of legis- 
Intion should be carefully studied and 
briefed before the legislature convenes. 
Tentative bills should be drawn embodying 
the ideas of the governor and the mem- 
hers of the General Assembly who will 
urge their passage. When the governor 
presents to the General Assembly his pro- 
xram of legislation, he should have drafted 
hills to carry his recommendations into ef- 
fect, together with carefully prepared data 
upon them. When this is done, we may 
expect to some extent the success which 
ittends the English system, where bills are 
submitted embodying the ideas of the gov- 
erument. Already we are working upon a 
plan of this sort. We have besides the 
director a staff of seven persons. There 
is a librarian, a cataleger, two stenograph- 
ers, a general assistant, and two men who 
have been working since summer upon 
measures for the extra session. When the 
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General Assembly convenes in special ses- 
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sion we hope to have measures for the 
consideration ot the two houses em- 
bodying the governor's ideas and in line 
with the plans he had in mind in summon 
ing the legislature. We are still feeling 
our way. We are without quarters and 
are badly hampered because of this fact, 
but we are willing to stand before the peo- 
ple of the.state on the record of the work 
we are doing. 

The reference library movement is a 
comparatively new one in Ohio and in this 
country, but it is a movement which is des- 
tined to spread. In this development the 
reference libraries of the state should re- 
ceive the aid and encouragement of the 
state commissioners. It is not the func- 
tion of this body to furnish library facil- 
ities for the city of Columbus alone. The 
state is its field. The idea of the traveling 
library and the department of library or- 
ganization are admirable. This’ work 
should be greatly extended and encour- 
aged. In addition to this, opportunity is 
afforded for serving the state in a similar 
manner through the development of a mu- 
nicipal reference department. It is perhaps 
only the larger cities which can profitally 
maintain municipal reference bureaus. Yet 
there is a great demand for work of this 
character. Under the new home rule pro- 
visions of our constitution, the cities of 
Ohio everywhere are writing municipa! 
charters. It is imperative that these char- 
ters be formulated in the light of the most 
recent developments in city government. 
The libraries of this state have a duty to 
perform in connection with this work in 
bringing to the aid of these commissioners 
all possible information. 

But many of our libraries have not the 
equipment, the funds, nor the force neces- 
sary for the work which a well managed 
municipal reference library would do. In 
this work the state bureau should help. 
Material should be collected by the state 
bureau to be loaned the city libraries. It 
might be prepared as the packet libraries 
for debates in the modern university ex- 
tension work, and loaned out as they are 
called for. In this way a broad field of 
municipal subjects could be covered, and 
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vast amount of material be made avail- 

to the libraries of the state. 

It is also possible to provide the cities 
with the expert services found so valuable 
im connection with the state work. This 
feature should be connected with the State 
University. As we now send extension 
lecturers to smaller communities to bring 
the university advantages to the people of 
the state, so might similar experts be sent 
to communities for consultation on mu- 
nicipal questions. 

The drafting function of a reference de- 
parimcnt can be taken care of in a sim- 
ilar way. Request tor drafts of ordinances 
might be made to the state bureau, which 
would supply sample ordinances to carry 
out the purposes embodied in the request. 
L.aws of other cities could be supplied, to- 
gether with criticism upon their operation. 
Where it might be necessary to draft en- 
tirely new provisions, this work could be 
undertaken by the state bureau. This is 
not a new and untried plan which I am 
presenting. Already it has been in opera- 
tion in the extension departments of the 
universities of Wisconsin, Washington and 
Kansas. <A recent pamphlet from the Uni- 
versity of California announces the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of municipal refer- 
ence. It reads in part as follows: 

The University Extension Division of 
the University of California announces the 
organization of a Bureau of Municipal 
Reference for the use of the citizens of 
the state, particularly the officials of the 
municipalities of California. 

“The aim of the bureau is to place at the 
disposal of the cities of the state every re- 
source of the university which may be of 
aid in raising their standard of govern- 
ment and stimulating their civic pro- 
gress... . 

“The Bureau of Municipal Reference, in 
addition to maintaining an extensive refer- 
ence library, will also act as a channel of 
communication between the city officials of 
California and the experts in municipal ad- 
ministration, finance, public health, engi- 
neering and kindred subjects who are now 
serving on the university faculty. It will 


secure their counsel and advice on all ques 

iions that may be submitted to them by any 

‘ial. Advanced students may also 

2 to pertorm practical work 

subjects requiring specialized re 

rhe bureau will arrange for meet 

of city officials at the Universit; 

Campus at Berkeley, and will encouray: 

the irequent use of the convention facil 

ities offered by the various university 

buildings. In cooperation with Bureau o1 

Public Lectures of the University Exten- 

sion it will assist in providing speakers on 

municipal matters to localities making the 
demand. 

“All services of the bureau are given 
free. A charge is made only when it be- 
comes necessary for a speaker or expert to 
visit a municipality.” 

‘his is an entirely practical function for 
the state to perform, and is a logical de- 
velopment of the work of codperation be 
tween the state institutions now being 
urged by the governor. It also carries 
with it immeasurable opportunities for the 
enlightenment and advance of the commu- 
nities of the state. 

Reference bureaus, whether legislative or 
municipal, are not agencies for reform, if 
hy reform one means the championing of 
principles which make for good govern 
ment; but if reform is to be secured by full 
information and knowledge of facts, refer- 
ence bureaus are admirable agencies fo 
this purpose. The day of the cloistered 
library is past. We must enter into the 
life of the communities of which we are a 
part. The function of the library is closels 
akin to that of other educational institu 
tions, and it has a responsibility to bring 
to the citizens of its community as com 
plete information as possible on every sul- 
yect with which it is concerned. The ret- 
erence library has no other function than 
this. It has had a special development be- 
cause it has been called upon to meet spe- 
cial problems. In all cases, however, tts 
function has been the same—to bring to 
those working on public questions every 
facility and opportunity to enable them to 
exercise their public functions in an en 
lightened manner. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES—A REPORT ON 
FIFTY REPRESENTATIVE 
LIBRARIES 


ARRANGED BY R. H. Jonnston, Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue Special Libraries Association was 
formed during the summer of 1909 by a 
group of members of the American Library 
Association. Some of them had charge of 
small financial, commercial, and technical 
libraries identified, for the most part, with 
business offices. 

Many of their problems could not be met 
by an association dealing with the broader 
questions, of interest primarily to the 
larger libraries. There was some doubt 
whether an organization of such hetero- 
geneous interests could be made sufficiently 
coherent to develop any effective organiza- 
tion. And when, in 1911, following action 
of the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion affiliated with the general association 
this doubt still persisted, since the Council 
then urged that the young association 
should become a section of the general 
body. 

In the four years of its existence, how- 
ever, the Special Libraries Association has 
grown from fifty or sixty persons to about 
three hundred. Of its last annual session 
it was said, “There was no more vital talk 
at the whole Kaaterskill conference than 
at its meetings.” The association has dem- 
onstrated that it has a definite scope. It 
has done much to develop coéperation he- 
tween special libraries. It has encouraged 
membership in and attendance at the meet- 
ings of the American Library Association. 
The Kaaterskill conference showed that the 
members of the American Library Asso- 
ciation are interested in many of the topics 
discussed by the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. Hence the affiliation has been of 
mutual benefit. But until some of the im- 
portant questions of methods and coéper- 
ation peculiar to special libraries have heen 
thoroughly threshed out, or have become 
problems to the general librarian also, the 


Special Libraries Association must main 
tain its separate organization. 

It must not be expected, moreover, that 
a definition of the term “special library” 
will be readily formulated. The modern 
reference library—such, for example, as the 
Free Public Library of Newark—employs 
in many cases methods which make it as 
much a special library as that of the United 
Gas Improvement Company. On the other 
hand, many of the most effective special 
libraries have, to the eye of the general 
librarian, little of the appearance of a 1i- 
brary. Their working tools are manu- 
script-reports, plates. photographs, or index 
references to material to be found in libra- 
ries in the same city, or even in far distant 
cities. Almost all special libraries will have 
some material of this sort, and will besides 
preserve and make much use of newspaper 
clippings and magazine excerpts, and will 
possess what might appear to be a dispro- 
portionate number of pamphlets. 

While it is not easy to formulate a deti- 
nition, there is no vagueness when it comes 
to the purpose of all special libraries, and it 
is in this purpose that they are united in 
their organization. Every special librar: 
is actively and aggressively interested in 
the solution of some present-day problems. 
In the solution of these problems it assists 
in presenting the material which later fin«s 
its way into print and so into the general 
library. It utilizes the knowledge of the 
individual expert, the results of special 
field work, and has ever in mind what is 
coming rather than what is done and past. 
But it recognizes that all good building for 
the future must have good foundation in 
the present and past, hence the special li- 
brary also collects and sifts past and pres- 
ent printed material for the use of the ac- 
tive and expert worker, saving him from 
repeating the errors of the past and put- 
ting to his service the performance of other 
workers in his field. Not all special libra- 
ries can accomplish such thorough digest- 
ing of current thought and past perform- 
ance as the library of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, but such work is the 
aim and object of every special library. To 
the general librarian the work of the typ- 
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ical legislative reference library in its sav- 
ing of time to the legislator and needless 
legislation to the people may best illustrate 
the work and methods of the special li- 
brary. 

While many trained librarians have en- 
tered this field, most of the successful spe- 
cial libraries are in charge of men who 
were experts in their subjects before they 
became librarians, so that the question 
whether a special librarian should be first 
a specialist or first a librarian cannot be 
settled, and from the vast difference in con- 
ditions prevailing in the special library 
field may never be settled even theoreti- 
cally, but there is encouragement in the 
present movement toward providing courses 
of study for special librarianship. 

In January, 1910, there was begun by 
the association the publication of Special 
Libraries, at first a pamphlet of eight pages, 
but which, at the end of a strikingly useful 
life of four years, has reached the dignity 
of a monthly magazine of forty-two pages. 
This periodical prints in each number short 
bibliographies on live topics, directs to 
sources of up-to-date information, and has 
become of great value to expert workers 
in almost every field. 

At the joint instance of the editor of the 
LipRARY JOURNAL and the president of the 
Special Libraries Association the following 
questionnaire was sent out to quite a num- 
ber of special libraries, and from the an- 
swers obtained the table annexed has been 
compiled. It was hoped in this way to make 
available to the library profession informa- 
tion concerning the special investigation 
being conducted and to form a nucleus for 
an exhaustive list of special libraries. 

QUESTION NAIRE 

_ The Liprary yournar submits the follow- 
ing questionnaire to a list of special libra- 
ries, inviting them to reply in time to pub- 
lish if possible in the July issue of the 
JourNAL an article dealing with various de- 
tails of special library work. The data 
thus received is to be afterwards turned 
over to the Special Libraries Association. 
A copy of the Journat or reprint of the 
article will gladly be sent to those who 
cooperate by answering the questions be- 
low: 

1. Please state the name of the library, 
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JOURNAL 


name ot librarian, date of bei 
ning, present number of books, and 
number of pamphlets 

2. What is he scope and 

strength of your library’ 

2. What were the needs that caused the 
starting of your hbrary, and wha 
is the trend of questions that co 
to it? 

How far do you avail yourself of the 
other library resources of your 
community, and have you anything 
like cooperation in reference work 
Vhat, if anything, do you publis! 
have you published which may 
available for distribution, and wh: 
are the terms of distribution? 


spec al 


+} 


Your reply before June 15, 1913, to the 
LipRArRY JOURNAL, 141 East 25th street, New 
York City, would be appreciated, for which 
please find enclosed addressed envelop: 
D. N. Hanpy, President, 
Special Libraries Association 
R. R. Bowker, Editor, 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
NOTES 
The notes which follow will give addi- 
tional information, grouped for greater 
convenience of reference under three heads. 
The numbers used refer in each case to the 
numbers assigned the several libraries in 
the tabulation. 
A—Published articles describing specwtl 
libraries 
. Special Libraries, Oct., 
Oct., 1913. 
. Special Libraries, Jan., 1912. 

Public Libraries, Dec., 1910; July and 
Nov., 1912; Engineering Record, 
Mar. 2, 1912. 

. Special Libraries, 
1912. 

Engineering Record, Jan. 29, 1910: 
BRARY JOURNAL, Sept., 1910. 

Special Libraries, Mar., 1910. 

-amphlet issued by the Museum 
1902. 62 pages. 

Engineering Record, Aug. 24, 190% 
Public Service Journal, July, tort 
Special Libraries, June, 1910 

. Special Libraries, Nov., 1910. 

Charities, Dec. 2, 1905. 

Engineering Record, Sept. 30, 
Special Libraries, Feb., 1911. 

Bureau of Education Bulletin, 


1909. 


Igi2; Sept.- 


\pr., Oct., 
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Name of Library 


Bankers’ Association Library. . 
Brass Company Library 
American Institute of Social Service 
American Telephone & Telegraph Account- 
ing Library* 
Howard G. Benedict 


American 
American 


Library. 


City Statistical Department 
Society of Civil Engineers 


Boston 
Boston 


Young Men's Christian Associatior.| 
Young Men's Christian Union*.. 
of Railway Economics Library“. .| 

| 
H. M. Byllesby & Company Library*... | 
City Club of Chicago Library 
A. L. Drum & Co. Library 
Franklin Institute Library* 


Boston 
Boston 
Bureau 


Gen. Lib, of the Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
B. Fk. Goodrich Company Library........ 
Independence Inspection Bureau Library. .| 
Insurance Library Association, Boston’. .| 
Insurance Society of New York 
Investors’ Agency 
Lib, of Assn. of Life Insurance Presidents. 
Library of the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. | 


Library of the Edison Electric Iluminat-| 
ing Company of Boston..............-- 
Library of Engineering Societies*....... 


Library of D. C. and Wm. B. Jackson. .| 

Lib. of Mass. Pub, Service Commission. . 
Library of the A. W. Shaw Company.... 


Library of the Wisconsin Tax Commission* 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., Library* 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Library........ 
Metcalf & Eddy & Robert Spurr Weston, 

Engineers 
National Carbon Company Library 
New York Tax Reform Association 
New York Pub. Serv, Comm., First Dist.* 
Official Information Bureau 
Philadelphia Museums Library 
Public Service Library of New Jersey*.. 
Russell Sage Foundation Library® 
Social Service Library* 
Solvay Process Company Library 
Steel Works Club Library 
Stone & Webster* 
Studebaker Corporation Reference Dept. . 
Throop College of Technology Library... 
Town 
United Gas Improvement Co's Library... 
Western Society of Engineers’ Library. . 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Forest Service... . 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
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Location 


5s Nassau st., New York 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Astor Place, New York. 
is Dey st., New York 


Hornell, N. Y. 
Boston 


Temple, 


; City Hall, 


remont Boston 


7tS 


246 Huntington ave., Boston 

48 Boylston st., Boston 

Munsey Bldg., Washington, 


Insssrance Exchange, Chicago 


| 3:5 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
1624 Amer. Trust Bldg, Chicago Engineering 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


1 Madison ave., New York 
Akron, Ohio 


137 S sth st., Philadelphia 
141 Milk st., Boston 

84 William st., New York 
ss Wall st., New York 

1 Madisen ave., New York 
24 West st., Boston 

39 Boylston st. Boston 


29 West 39th st.. New York 
248 Boylston st., Boston 


20 Beacon st., Boston 


Wabash & Madison sts., Chicago Business 


Madison, Wis. 


93 Broad st., Boston 


60 Federal st., Boston 


14 Beacon st., Boston 
Cleveland, Ohio 

29 Broadway, New York 
154 Nassau st., New York 
66 Liberty st., New York 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newark, N, J. 

105 East 22d st., New York 
183 Somerset st., Boston 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Joliet, Til. 

147 Milk st. Boston 
South Bend, Ind. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

3 Joy st., Boston 


Portland, Ore. 
264 Boylston st., Boston 


Civic Service House..... 


* Member of the A. L. A. 


112 Salem st., Boston 


Broad & Arch sts., Philadelphia Gas; Electricity; Regulation 
1735 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Engineering 
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Specialty 


Banks and banking practice 
Metal working 
Social service 


Acceunting, finance, 


economics 


account- 


Mechanical engineering, 


ing, management 
City 


| Engineering, 


reports 


Municipal 


Young men; Law 
|}Yourg men 


Railway economics 


lEngineering; Public utilities 
Civie ard social subjects 


Mechanic arts 


Insurance; Sociology 


Rubber 


Fire and accident prevention 


insurance 


Fire 
Insurance 
Corporation 
Life insurance 

business 
|Electrical engineering 


statistics 


' Engineering; Technology 
Electrical engineering 


Transportation, hist.,charters,law 


Taxation; Finance; Statistics 


Technology 


Textiles; Architecture; Constr 
tion valuation 

Engineering; Sanitation; 
istry 

Chemistry; 

laxation 

Public service regulation 

‘Corporations 

Commercial information 

Public utilities 

Sociology 

Social service 

‘Chemistry 

Steel working 

Engineering; Finance 

| Technology; Vehicles 

| Engineering; Science 

Sociology; Civics; Economics 


Chem 


Electricity 


| Forestry 
|Women's work 
| Civics 


282 
j 
4 
8 
9 
12 
13 
6 
17 
8 
19 
20 
22 
25 
2 
27 
= 
a 
30 
gt 
32 
33 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
42 
43 
44 
45 
47 
49 


law 


nics 


on 


Founded 


1906 
1898 


1906 


1897 
1848 


1851 
1910 


1909 
1903 
1906 
1824 


1910 
1gtt 


1912 
1887 
1904 
1885 
1907 
1823 
1906 


1908 


1869 
1912 


1904 


1886 


1913 


1909 


1907 
1893? 
1896 
1893 
1912 


1889 
1900 
1909 
1904 
1905 
1903 
1880 
1908 
1910 


| Elizabeth V. 


Librarian 
Marian R. Glenn 
J. H. Madden 
Elsie Strong 


Private library 


E: M. Hartwell, 
Mary E. Evans 


G: W. Mehaffey, 
Richard Ray, jr. 
R. H. Johnston 


Louise B. Krause 
D. L, Akers 


Alfred Rigling 


| 
Edith S, Buck 
|G: Lamson 


R_ Louise Keller 
D. N. Handy 
Maude E. Inch 
Florence Spencer 
Ida M. Thiele 
R. C. Ware 


Cc. A. Chamberiain 


Ruth 


W. P. Cutter 
Edna F, Kinn 


Charles E. Mann, 
D. M. Wright 


Zana K. Miller 
G, E. Marion 


S. Bartlett 


Canavan 


|B. Dyer 


A. C. Pleydell, Se 


|R. H. Whitten 


E. W. Shattuck 
J. J. Macfarlane 
Mary Banks 

F. W. Jenkins 
Ethel B. Ketcham 
W. L. Neill 
Maud A. Parsons 
G. W. Lee 
Elizabeth Abbott 
Gladys Brownson 
Florence A, Johns 


| N, Morton 
J. H. Warder, Secy, 


Mrs, G. L. Miller 
Ethel M. Johnson 
Davis 


Dobbins 


21,203 bks 


6,000 


4,000 


6,000 


6,457 


4,000 I 
2,500 
2,500 


4,000 


secy. 


cy 


on 


3,000 


635 


THE 


2,000 


& pamp 


15,000 


47,045 


3,000 


10,000 


1,500 books, pamps 


3,000 


50,000 


1,500 


10,008 
1,300 


No statistics 


31,492 


10,000 
1. 


| 1,200 bhs 


4.100 
4.499 
4,000 


590 
S00 


600 


10,946 
30,000 


52,6018 


15,000 


LIBRARY 


Other Material 


Pictures, banks, etc 


Se per iodicals 


8,o00 excerpts 


Photos & mss. 


& trade catalogs 
Photos, eng. pls. 


300,000 circs., etc. 


Clippings 


Clippings 


reports 


JOURNAL 


Lists in Jour al f A 

None 

i\Gospel of the Kingdon 

|Bibliog. on accounting 1 

cial Librane Mar 19 

“Mnemonk symbolizing 
stores.”’ soc 

“Municipal register” 

Monthly Bulictrn (tor 
bers) 

note 

See note 

Lists on application 

Limited to own use. ‘ 

“Recent additions,” and “List 
of periodicals”....... 

“List of additions,” spec. bib!s 


| 
30 period. papers &| No r gula 
of 


“Syllabus of 


current 


literature”; 


“Digest of trade conditions” 


None 


See 


note. 


Annual bulletin 


None 
pet 

None 
None 


“List 


see 


note 


of periodicals”. 


r publications Re 


firm available 


note 


1,500 trade catalogs! System, period. ; 


8,000 photographs 


Maps 1700; 35 pe 


riods. 
Trade catalogs 


$5 periods 


Clippings 


s,000 books and pamp, 


5,000 pamp. & reports 


pamp. 


\ pamp 
3,000 


1,500 


so journals 


10,000 pamp. & clippings 
large number 


1,000 
1,800 


825 periods 


j 


various books 


Facto peri 


No library publications, but 


tril 


dis 


bien. report of Comm 


“The library as an adjunct t 


dustrial labor 
resent limited to the organ 


At p 


ization 


“Sewerage handbook” (in prep.) 


Bulle 


Commission 


Subsc 
See 


None 
None 
The 


See 


er 


tin (weekly). 


riptions 


Mixer (per 
note.... 


reports. 


iod.) 


Library Bulletin 


See 
Priva 
Se 


See 


note 


te circulation 


journal ot 
note. 


Soc’y 


iti 


: 
— |Books Pamphiets Publications 
2,000 12,000 5 
dp 
5,000 
| 3» 5. 
Secy. | 1,200 
| | 
} Secy,| 1,500 
13,000 
3300 
62,523 
4 
— 
eae ces 22 
| 
| | _ 
| 
| 1,000 
650 
w 
“hem 
3.350 
4.128 —=_ 4 
37 
Bibliographical bulletin, free 38 : 
” 
| 6,c00 bks | oes 
j 
= | 
¥ 


234 


Descriptions of other special libraries 
not included in the table have appeared as 
listed below: 

Saltimore Municipal Reference Library. 
Municipal Engineering, Sept., 1908. 
Public Libraries, Dec., 1907. 

Public Service, Sept., 1907. 

Special Libraries, Dec., 1910. 
Commercial Bureau Co. Trade Library. 

Engineering News, Jan. 19, 1911. 
Detroit United Railways Library. 

Electric Railway Journal, Nov. 21, 1908. 
William Filene’s Sons Co. Library [Bos- 

ton]. 

Special Libraries, Oct., tgi2 
Fisk & Robinson Library. 

Special Libraries, Jan., 1910. 

Franklin Manufacturing Company. 
Special Libraries, Feb., 1911. 

General Electric Company [Schenectady]. 
Special Libraries, Sept.-Oct., 1913. 

Harvard University, School of Landscape 

Architecture. 

Special Libraries, Sept.-Oct., 1913. 
Minnesota Tax Commission Library. 

Special Libraries, May, 1911. 

National Cash Register Company Library. 
Special Libraries, Feb., 1911. 

National City Bank Library. 

Special Libraries, Oct., 1912. 

New York Municipal Reference Library. 
Special Libraries, Sept.-Oct., 1913. 

Prudential Insurance Company Library. 
Special Libraries, Sept.-Oct., 1913. 

Randall Library of Social Science. 
Charities, June 6, 1903. 

Wall Street Journal Library. 

Special Libraries, Nov., 1911. 
Wisconsin Legislative Library. 

Towa Journal of History and Politics, 

July, 1906. 
Yale Review, Nov., 1907. 

B—Arrangement of libraries by subjects 


Accidents, 17; Accounting, 4, 5, 42; Ar- 
chitecture, 30; Business, 27; Chemistry, 29, 
31, 32, 40; Civics, 6, 12, 45, 50; Commerce, 
27, 36; Corporations, 20, 34, 35; Economics, 
10, 45, 49, 50; Electricity, 23, 25, 32, 37, 
46; Engineering, 5, 7, 11, 13, 23, 24, 25, 
29, 30, 31, 34, 41, 42, 44, 47; Finance, 1, 4, 


. 
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28, 42; Forestry, 48; Fuel, 29; Gas, 22, 2:, 
34, 37, 46; Insurance, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21; 
Law, 8; Mechanic arts, 14, 41; Metallurgy, 
2, 29; Philanthropy, 38, 39, 45: Public ser- 
vice, 11, 25, 34, 37, 42, 46; Railways, io 

26; Rubber, 16; Sanitation, 31; Sex hy- 
giene, 45; Social service, 3, 39, 45, 49, 50: 
Sociology, 3, 12, 15, 38, 39, 45; Technology, 
2, 29, 45; Taxation, 28, 33; Telephone, 4, 
25; Textile, 29, 30; Transportation, 10, 12, 
25, 26, 34, 37, 43; Valuation, 25, 30; Voca- 
tions, 49; Women. 49; Young men, 8, 9. 

C—Publications by special libraries 

10. Monthly bulletins; Special studies 
on full crew laws; Valuation; Comparatiy: 
statistics; Comparison of capital vali 
Railways and agriculture; Railway em- 
ployes; Bibliography of government ov» 
ership, gratis to libraries. Collective cx! 
logue of books on railway economics, 19 
University of Chicago Press, $3. 

11. List of the publications of the com- 
pany furnished gratis; publications sent 
free to libraries requesting them. 

18. Issues Bulletin (quarterly); Lec- 
tures on fire insurance, 1911; Catalog, 190». 

21. Proceedings, addresses, briefs, sta- 
tistics, etc., of its members sent by the li- 
brary on application gratis. 

26. Index of railroad laws (out of 
print) ; Index digest of decisions, 1888 ( ont 
of print); Index digest of decisions, 1995 
(out of print); Index digest of decisions, 
1912. Compilations of railroad laws (sev- 
eral editions, now all out of print). 

36. Booklets on commercial and indus- 
trial matters; Commercial America, Amer- 
ica Commercial, Weekly Export Bulletin 
(by Bureau of Foreign Trade). 

41. Catalog of books, excepting fiction; 
List of foreign books in the library; Lists 
on special topics in club paper, The Mier. 

42. The library and the business man, 
1907; The library and its facilities, 1911; 
Classification of periodical references, 
1912; Reference books on public utilities, 
1912; various pamphlets. 

45. Publications of the library in Twen 
tieth Century Club’s monthly bulletin and 
Massachusetts Civic League pamphlets. 
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AN OLD ENGINEERING LIBRARY 

In these days of social service the pro- 
fession of civil engineering ranks high 
among those forces working for the wel- 
fare and betterment of the human race. 
The civil engineer builds our water sup- 
plies, constructs our sewer systems, and 
looks after the sanitation of our cities. He 
paves our streets and builds our subways. 
To aid in every possible way this very use- 
ful member of society, the civil engineer, 
is the aim of the library of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

Occupying two floors of the house of the 
Society at 220 West 57th street, New York 
City, it now numbers about 80,000 volumes 
and pamphlets, embracing all phases of 
civil engineering as well as its allied sub- 
jects. The library was founded in 1868, 
when provision was made for housing 100,- 
000 volumes. Twelve years ago the library 
was reorganized and reclassified, and has 
more than doubled in size since that time. 
Much of its growth has been due to the 
acquisition of several fine libraries of civil 
engineers, among others those of William 
Arthur and William J. McAlpine in the 
years 1872 and 1873, respectively. In 1go1 
Henry B. Hammond donated his valuable 
and handsomely bound collection. 

Like every one else, the civil engineer 
has specialized, so that to-day we have the 
electrical engineer, the hydraulic engineer, 
the mechanical engineer, and so on until 
many different occupations are covered. Not 
only has this library turned its attention to 
railroad, waterway, mechanical, electrical, 
sanitary, and even military and marine en- 
gineering, but it has gathered together 
books on such related subjects as political 
economy and geology, of which latter it has 
a large collection, including the reports of 
the United States and state geological sur- 
veys. 

The special classification compiled by 
Charles Warren Hunt, LL.D., secretary of 
the Society, which incidentally enumerates 
the various branches of the science of civil 
engineering, will give some idea of the 
scope of the library. The main headings 
only are given: 
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Railroads. 

Street railroads. 
Waterways. 

Water supply. 
Sanitation. 

Bridges. 

Mechanics. 

Electricity. 

Gas. 

Architecture and building. 
Marine engineering. 
Military engineering. 
Mining engineering. 
Roads and pavements. 
Municipal reports. 
Landscape architecture. 
Geography. 

Surveying and drawing. 
Society publications. 
Periodicals. 
Dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Engineering handbooks. 
General science. 
Miscellaneous. 

For fifteen years this classification has 
stood the supreme test of a good classifi- 
cation, of having the books fit into it. In 
1897, at the time the Society moved into its 
present house, it was found that there were 
27,000 accessions, and that these were so 
poorly classified and cataloged that they 
were not available when wanted. It was 
decided, therefore, to reclassify and recat- 
alog the library, and to that end different 
systems of classification were examined. 
None seemed to be suitable for an engi- 
neering collection, so the present one was 
devised by Mr. Hunt. The scheme was 
worked out from an engineering rather 
than a library standpoint, the aim being to 
arrange the classes so that an engineer 
coming into the library could easily find 
what he wanted. One need, perhaps, felt 
only within the last few vears. is for the 
creation of a division for Industrial econ 
include such books as Gilbreth’s 
study” and Taylor's “Scientific 


. 


omy to 
“Motion 
management.” 

Instead of Cutter numbers a 1, 2, 3, . 


system of numbering is used, thereby bring 


ing the latest hooks at the end of the class 


and effectine a more or less chronological 
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arrangement, one which is particularly to 
be desired for scientific works. 

There are three catalogs. Instead of one 
dictionary catalog, an author, a class, and a 
subject catalog are kept up. This scheme, 
although it may have its disadvantages, has 
the great value that while the subject cat- 
alog is specific, the class catalog is inclu- 
sive, so that one supplements the other. 
The aim has been not to be brief, but to be 
thorough, and to this end all books except 
society publications and periodicals are 
thoroughly analyzed and cards made in the 
author, subject or class catalog, or perhaps 
all three, for all matter of any value or im- 
portance whatever. In this way reports 
made as parts of other reports and pub- 
lished in no other form, and subject matter 
sometimes found in no other places, are 
made available. This is one way, perhaps, 
in which public libraries might advantag- 
eously cooperate with the technical libra- 
ries, in that most technical libraries have 
the time for that minute and thorough in- 
dexing which is not possible in a public 
library. 

The Library of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers has been established for 
nearly fifty years, and has thus been en- 
abled to amass a collection of books many 
of which are not easily obtainable else- 
where. The library contains complete sets 
of the reports of some railroads from the 
day of their establishment down to the pres- 
ent time and the first reports of many 
others, which are, as far as is known, to 
be found in no other library, a fact which 

came to light through comparison with the 
reports listed by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics in fourteen other libraries. The 
library’s collection of municipal reports i3 
of considerable value. These include many 
complete sets of the reports of city and 
company water-works, city sewerage de- 
partments, city engineers, park commis- 
sions and boards of health. 

The library is for reference only, but is 
open to the public as well as to members of 

the Society. 

By the compilation of bibliographies of 
articles in engineering periodicals and 
books, it is made useful to engineers all 


over the country and abroad. Over seven 
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hundred of these bibliographies on a wide 
range of subjects have been compiled by 
the library staff. Copies of two hundred 
of these were sent to Japan and others to 
Spain. Among the more important is one 
on the “Valuation of public utilities,” con- 
taining 1236 references, which has just 
been completed and published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society. These bibliog- 
raphies have proved themselves almost in- 
valuable as reference tools. Many a time 
the library assistant feels like the young 
person who knew the capital of Massachu- 
setts but couldn’t find the words to express 
it. She knows where the material is, but 
doesn’t know how to find it. 

The Library of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers is a library used not for 
pleasure or recreation but for work, hard 
and serious work. Men come to it from all 
over the country for aid, and it hopes in 
time to fulfill its mission by proving itself 
invaluable to engineers. 

EstHer Raymonp, Cataloger, 
Library of the American Society o/ 
Civil Engineers. 


THE PASSING OF DREXEL INST1- 
TUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


In regard to the discontinuance of the 
Library School at Drexel Institute, the 
president of the institute, Hollis Godirey, 
makes the following announcement: 

“It is with regret that the Drexel Insti- 
tute of Art, Science, and Industry an- 
nounces the discontinuance of the Library 
School. The reasons for this discontin- 
uance follow: 

“First—It is the belief of the authorities 
of the Drexel Institute that the three 
schools—the Engineering School. the 
School of Domestic Science and Arts, and 
the Secretarial School—in which the great 
body of Drexel Institute students are reis- 
tered, are all that can be carried to the 
highest effectiveness with the funds of th 
Institute, and that in consequence thes+ 
funds must be devoted to the purposes of 
these three general schools. [n this con- 
nection it should be noted that of all the 
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activities of the Drexel Institute carried 
on in the last five years, the Library School 
cost the most per capita. 

“Second—The numbers in the Library 
School are small, and with the Drexel In- 
stitute a school primarily for greater Phila- 
delphia, there is no prospect tor marked in- 
crease. As this school for the past five 
years has enrolled but about 7/10 of one 
per cent. of the total enrolment of the insti- 


tute, night and day, and 1 7/10 per cent. of 
the day enrolment, it is felt that the other 
activities of the Institute, in which the 
great body of the enrolment lies, must be 
developed first. 

“Third—The decision has been made that 
the Drexel Institute shall be primarily a 
school for greater Philadelphia. As the 
maximum number of Philadelphia girls in 
the Library School during the last five 
years was five, and the average enrolment 
of Philadelphia girls was less than four, 
the prospect of obtaining for the Library 
School an enrolment in any way compar- 
able to the other schools seemed hopeless, 
without an expenditure of an amount of 
money which would be quite impossible to 
consider. 

“The Drexel Institute will continue to 
take a very great interest in its graduates 
from the Library School, and will do every- 
thing in its power to obtain positions for 
those graduates, and to follow their ca- 
reers. It will also be very glad to give any 
possible assistance to other library schools 
which it may be able to give.” 

The following brief sketch of the school 
and survey of its work was prepared by 
Miss Bacon, the present director: 

“The Drexel Institute Library School 
was organized in November, 1892, with 
a class of ten students. There were at 
the time two schools already in the field, 
the parent school at Albany, and that at 
Pratt Institute. Drexel has graduated 317 
students (2 men, 315 women), who have 
come from twenty-eight states, from the 
District of Columbia, Glasgow, Scotland 
and Kingston, Jamaica, Pennsylvania 
sending 142 of these. Students have also 
been received for special courses. 

“Entrance examinations were, at the 


beginning, comparatively sunple, 
not more than a high school edu 
here was no test in languages. | or soi 
time past examinations hav been more 
dificult and have embraced these suvjecis 
General literature, general history, gen 
eral information and a reading knowledge 
of French and German. Students hav: 
been urged but not required to get some 
practical experience in a library before en 
trance. Graduates of certain colleges have 
for several years been admitted without 
examination. About one-third of the last 
two classes have been college graduates. 

“For several years the number of stu 
dents has been limited to twenty, although 
two or three exceptions have been made. 

‘The school has had three directors 
\lice 2. Kroeger, 1892-1909; June R. Don 
nelly B.S.. BLS. igte-12;  Cormne 
Bacon, B.L.S., 1912-14. For a_ short 
time between the death of Miss Kroeger 
and the appointment of Miss Donnelly the 
work was carried on by Mrs. S. C. Fatr- 
child. 

“The present staff of instructors 
cludes: Corinne Bacon, instructor in book 
selection, history of libraries, classification, 
administration, subject headings and gov- 
ernment documents; Mabel W. Grown, 
A.B., instructor in bibliography. binding, 
cataloging, reference work and Ibrary 
buildings; Stella T. Doane (Drexel, ’o8), 
instructor in order, accession, loan and 
shelf department work and supervisor of 
practice work; Carl L. Altmaier, instructor 
in proofreading and parliamentary law. 

“A number of lectures are also given hy 
visiting librarians. 

“Certificates have been granted to stu- 
dents who have completed satisfactorily 
the full year’s course. Graduates are filling 
positions as head librarians, cat ilogers, 
library assistants, etc., in public, school and 
university libraries, from Maine to Ore 
gon, and from Canada to South Carolina 
One graduate is head of the only tran 


school for children’s librarians; one lo 
ing field work for the New York State 
Library, one is working for the Mary! d 


Library Commission, and several for the 
Pennsylvania Library Commission 
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“it is hoped that the school may be car- 
ried on elsewhere, but no definite plans 
have been made. An alumnz association 
was formed in 1899 ‘to promote social in- 
tercourse among its members, to advance 
the interests of the Drexel Institute Li- 
brary School and to coéperate in the work 
of the American Library Association.’ The 
alumni have raised a fund in memory of 
Miss Kroeger, the income of which is used 
for lectures for the school. The president 
of the association is Miss R. Louise Keller, 
Independence Inspection Bureau, 137 South 
Fifth street, Philadelphia, and the secre- 
tary, Miss Katherine M. Trimble, Drexel 
Institute Library.” 

At a meeting of the Alumnz Association 
of the Drexel Institute Library School and 
the class of 1914, held at Atlantic City, 
March 7, these resolutions of appreciation 


of Miss Bacon’s work at Drexel were 
adopted : 
Whereas, The Alumnz and the class of 1914 of 


Drexel! Institute Library School are deeply apprecia- 
tive of the great service rendered them and the 
Drexel Institute Library School by Miss Corinne 
Bacon as director of the school, and 
Whereas, Miss Bacon, by her keen interest, deep 
sympathy and wise judgment, has endeared herself 
to graduates and students, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Alumnz and Class of 1914 here- 
by express to Miss Bacon their gratitude, loyalty and 


appreciation of her successful administration, and 
be it 
Resolved, That the hope be conveyed to Miss 


Bacon that the school may be continued somewhere 
under her direction, with the assurance that she has 
the hearty coéperation and earnest support of alumn« 
and students. 


Committee 


THE LEIPZIG EXHIBIT 


To one who has never had the experi- 
ence of arranging an exhibit, there can 
be no realization of the mingled emotions 
attendant thereon. 

After the preliminary proceedings, which 
include the widespread distribution of 
notices expressing faith, hope and a re- 
quest for charity, comes the interval of 
suspense, during which the persons in 
charge undergo an assortment of feelings 
ranging from joy to despair, as the replies 
to the requests express enthusiasm or in- 


difference. 
Then the 


actual! returns come in and the 
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real fun of the thing begins. That is the 
stage of the game at present in the work 
of the Leipzig Committee. Libraries, both 
large and small, have responded gener- 
ously in money and material, and there i 
every indication that the exhibit will be 
an interesting and creditable one. 

The exhibit has been made possible by 
the hearty co-operation of librarians all! 
over the country. The large libraries have 
been exceedingly generous in their support 
and the smaller institutions in proportion 
to their size and income have contributed 
in an equally liberal manner. The num- 
ber of personal contributions to the fund 
is an evidence of the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion of individual librarians to their pro- 
fession. As an example of the cordial 
spirit of fellowship which exists among 
the librarians of this country and their 
willingness to codperate in any scheme 
which concerns library interests, the exhi- 
bition is especially noteworthy. 

Almost all of the material has 
received since March sth, and many libra- 
ries have asked for an extension of time 
in order that they might complete th 
charts, etc., in preparation. It is therefore 
impossible at this time to give more than 
a suggestion of what the completed exhihit 
will contain. 

Many of the libraries contributing hav: 
sent their material beautifully mounted and 
labeled, thus saving the committee muc! 
time and work,and all have shown grevi 
care and thought in the selection madd 
Practically every phase of library work i) 
this country will be represented by photo- 
graphs, charts, or descriptive matter, an! 
the committee believes that the exhibition 
as a whole will be instructive and interestin, 
and will give an adequate idea of the pres 
ent condition of libraries in this countr: 
Especial emphasis will be given to those 

features which are most significant, | 
those phases of the work in which thi 
country has been a pioneer will be full) 


been 


treated. 

The space granted the American Libra: 
\ssociation Exhibit represents a cross sec 
tion at the end of one of the exposition 
buildings, approximately 23x97 feet, with 
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les traversing the section. The 


m of the space shows the arrange- 


ecided upon by the committee. 
partitions between the American 
xhibit and those adjoining will 


by low book cases with winged 


Room 


cases above. Inasmuch as _ the 
allotted includes very little wall 
space, the use of some sort of a bulletin 
frame was made _ necessary, the 
winged bulletin cases will enable the com- 
mittee to exhibit a much larger propor- 
tion of the material received than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

The Library of Congress has prepared 
a chart 5 x 10 feet showing the growth 
of libraries in the United States from 
1876-1913, which will be an interesting and 
important feature of the exhibit. 

In addition the Library of Congress has 
contributed photographs of its building 
and of the series of mural paintings illus- 
trating the Evolution of the Book; an an- 
notated collection of blanks and forms: a 
complete collection of its publications since 
1897; a catalog of all works in the Library 
of Congress on Bibliography, Library 
Economy, Printing and Book-binding, ar- 
ranged both in the form of a dictionary 
catalog and a systematic catalog. These 
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catalogs are designed to show the resources 
of the Library of Congress on the subjects 
named and to illustrate the use of the 
printed catalog cards in dictionary and sys- 
tematic catalogs. A number of pamphlets 
will be sent for distribution. 

The library schools have furnished pho- 
tographs illustrative of their equipment 
and work, specimens of the forms and 
blanks used, circulars of information, and 
outlines of their courses. The Pratt In- 
stitute Library School has also loaned the 
exhibit prepared last vear by its students 
which is described in the December num- 
ber of the Lrprary JOURNAL. 

The college agd university libraries have 
made an interesting contribution to the 
exhibit. 

The Johns Hopkins University has sent 
a carefully arranged exhibit of photo- 
graphs, plans, blanks and forms with 
descriptions and annotations in German 


and English. 
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Columbia University has furnished 
charts illustrating their charging system 
and reference blanks and a set of publi- 
cations relating to the library. 

For the participation of the special li- 
braries throughout the country in the ex- 
hibit, the committee is indebted to the 
president of Special Libraries Association, 
Mr. D. W. Handy, who took the matter 
up with enthusiasm and appointed Mr. 
George W. Lee of Stone & Webster, to 
bring it to the attention of members of 
the association. Mr. Lee sent out circulars 
asking for contributions of money and ma- 
terial and was instrumental in securing re- 
turns from a number of libraries. This 
division includes libraries containing gen- 
eral collections in special institutions as 
well as libraries instituted for the purpose 
of supplying books on a particular subject 
and allied subjects. 

Commission work will be illustrated by a 
series of charts prepared by the League of 
Library Commissions for exhibition at 
the N. FE. A. last year. The charts show 
the extension of commission work and the 
increase of circulation in the last ten 
years, and photographs show the means by 
which the people of rural communities are 
reached. 

The work of public libraries will be fully 
portrayed and the various activities of a 
modern library in the community will be 
clearly shown. 

A chart showing the municipal support 
of a number of representative libraries of 
various sizes, the total circulation, the 
amounts expended for salaries and books 
and similar statistical information will af- 
ford the visitors from this and other coun- 
tries an opportunity to make some inter- 
esting comparisons. 

Maps will show the distribution of 
branches and delivery and deposit stations 
in different cities, and the ways in which 
these distributing agencies are operated 
will be shown by photographs and the 
printed forms used in the various divisions 
of the work. 

One end of the space will be devoted to 
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work with children, a corner being fitted 
up with shelving, typical tables and chairs, 
to resemble a corner of a children’s room, 
and a representative collection of books 
will be shown. A series of photographs 
and charts will illustrate extension work 
with children in schools, playgrounds, rec- 
reation centers, etc. 

Library architecture will be given a 
prominent place in the exhibit and a large 
collection of photographs and plans ha 
been brought together. 

A model of a typical branch or smali 
library has been prepared to show the re- 
lative arrangement of rooms, the provision 
of reading and reference rooms for adults 
and children, stack and wall shelving, and 
the way in which a general supervision of 
the entire floor may be given from th« 
charging desk with its position in the cen 
tral portion of the floor space. 

The committee has also in preparation « 
handbook of the exhibit in -English and 
German, which will not only furnish a 
key to its arrangement, but will give 
brief description of each of the activities 
represented and such additional informa- 
tion in relation to American libraries as it 
believes will be of interest to the foreign 
visitor. It will also contain a list of pe- 
riodical articles on American libraries in 
German, French and Italian magazines. 

The committee congratulates the Asso- 
ciation upon securing the services of Dr. 
Theodore W. Koch of the University of 
Michigan, who has consented to install the 
exhibit in Leipzig and who will remain in 
charge during May; of Mr. Donald Hen- 
dry of the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
who will be in charge in June and July, 
and of Miss Adelaide Hasse of the New 
York Public Library, in August and Sep- 
tember. The committee believes that their 
attendance will contribute greatly to the 
success of the exhibit. 

Mary E. 
Mary EILeen AHERN, 
Frank P. Hirt, 
Chairman, 
Committee. 
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EUROPEAN TOURS OF THE A. L. A. 


Two European summer tours for Amer- 
ican librarians are being arranged, both to 
include the Book and Graphic Arts Ex- 
hibit at Leipzig and the British Library 
Association conference at Oxford, Aug. 31 
to Sept. 4. 

One party will take the southern route, 
landing at Naples, and visiting points in 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany and England. 
Circulars have been addressed to all mem- 
bers of the A. L. A., and the detailed itin- 
erary was published in the Liprary your- 
nAL for February. [or additional copies 
or further information address F. W. 
Faxon, 83 Francis street, Fenway, Boston, 
or Bureau of University Travel, 31 Trinity 
Place, Boston. 

Another party will take the northern 
route, landing at Christiania, visiting points 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany 
and England. Additional information may 
be secured from J. C. M. Hanson, of the 
University of Chicago libraries. 

The cost of either trip to end of stay in 
Leipzig, with transportation to London and 
return steamer berth is $370. 


WASHINGTON HOTELS AND LOCAL 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
A. L. A. CONFERENCE 

Ir seems probable that there will be an 
attendance of at least 1000 to 1200 mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. from outside Wash- 
ington at the coming conference, May 25- 
30. In order to be on the safe side, the 
rooming bureau will be prepared for a 
much larger number. All of the likely 
hotels have been circularized, and on re- 
ceipt of rates accommodations have been 
inspected by representatives of the bureau, 
with the idea of not listing any but suit- 
able hotels. 

In the tabulated list are included the 
hotels considered eligible, with approximate 
numbers that may be accommodated, rates 
for different accommodations and distances 
from headquarters. Memorial Continental 


Hall (where the four general sessions will 
be held) is about two-fifths of a mile from 
the New 


Willard (headquarters), a de- 
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lightful walk in spring across the White 
Lot, or one-fourth of a mile from the near- 
est car line on Pennsylvania avenue. Ho- 
tels marked with * are nearer the Memo- 
rial Continental Hall than the New Wil 
lard, or at practically the same distance. 

Some of the hotels have quoted week 
rates. In many cases the rate for six or 
seven days is the same. These rates will 
be furnished by the bureau on application, 
it is expected that some members will want 
to spend an additional week in Washington, 
either in advance of the conference or at 
its close. Such members will naturally be 
interested in week rates. 

‘he rooming bureau is also prepared to 
to recommended boarding 
houses reasonable distances from 
headquarters. It has on file accommoda- 
tions from $1.50 to $2.50 per day and from 
$6 to $i2 per week. Usually these prices 
cover in addition to room two meals, break- 
fast and dinner, but not luncheon. The 
work of the bureau will be somewhat 
lighter if members generally will ask to be 
assigned to hotels instead of to boarding 
houses. It is earnestly desired, however, 
that no member shall be kept from attend- 
ing the conference for lack of accommoda- 
tions at reasonable prices. 

The rooming bureau will be prepared to 
assign members to their hotels at any time. 
Information concerning assignments to 
specific rooms cannot be furnished until 
nearer the date of the conference. The 
hureau stands ready to make reservations 
on request; but members who prefer to 
communicate directly with the management 
of hotels should mention the fact that res- 
ervations are made for the A. L. A. meet- 
ing. All members who make reservations 
direct, or who expect to stop with Wash- 
ington friends, or who secure accommoda- 
tions otherwise than through the rooming’ 
bureau are requested to notify the bureau 
of their plans, so that full advance infor- 
mation may be had at local headquarters 
of proposed attendance. 

In advance of the conference a list of 
good restaurants of varying grades of ex- 
pense will be prepared for the information 
of members in attendance. 

The local committee of 
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HOTEL 


Bellevue 


isth and I sts 


persons 


Buckingham 


g20 st 
(Amer.). 
25 persons 
Cochran 
igth and K sts, 
(Amer). . 
persons. | 
Congress Hall 
N . ave bet B and C 
sts., Ss. E. 
(Euro).. 
(Amer). . 


100 persons, 


Continental 


N. Capitol bet. D. & E. sts. 
(Euro).. 
100 persons 
Dewey 
L bet. 13th and 14th. 
(Amer). . 
20-30 persons. 
Driscoll 
rst and B N. W. 
(Euro).. 
25 rooms. | 
Everett | 
1730 H st | 
(Amer). 
30 «persons 
Gordon 
16th and sts. 
(Euro) 
(Amer). . 
200-250 persons, 
Grafton 
Conn. ave and De Sales st 
(Amer) 
150 persons 
Hamilton 
sth and K sts 
(Amer) 
60-80 persons 
Harrington 
th and E sts, 
(Euro). 


persons. 


Knickerbocker 
N. Y. ave 
(Men only.) 


Lincoln 


Logan 
lowa Circle. 


Metropolitan 
615 Pa. ave 


and 


roth and H sts, 


17th 


(Euro). . 
(Amer)... 


25 persons, 


50 persons. 


(Euro).. 
(Amer).. 


(Puro) 
(Amer). 
persens 
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4.00 


2.50 
4.590 


2.50- 


(Euro). .| $2.00-$3.00 $1 
(Amer).. 
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bath 


room 


with bath 
without 


Single 


National 
Pa. ave., bet. 6th & 7th sts 
(Euro) 
(Amer). 
300 «persons. 
New Bancroft | 
i8th and H sts 
(Euro). 
(Amer). . 
40 persons. 
New Ebbitt 
14th and F sts. 
(Amer). 
(Euro) 
150-200 persons 
New Richmond 
17th and H sts. 
(Euro).. 
(Amer).. 
50-60 persons 


50° 2.90) 
oo 4.00 


New Varnum 
N. ]. ave. and C st., S. E. 
(Euro) 
(Amer). 
75-80 persons 
New Wiilard 
14th and Pa. ave 
(Euro).. 
200-300 persons 
Powhatan 
rth and Pa. ave 
(Euro).. 
50-100 persons, 
Raletgh 
12th and Pa. ave 
(Euro).. 
§00-600 persons. 
St. James 
Pa. ave. and 6th st. 
(Euro) 
100 persons. 
Shoreham 
isth and H sts. 
(Euro).. 
250-300 persons, 
Winston 
Pa, ave and ist 


st. 
(Euro).. 
(Amer).. 

75-100 persons. 


* Running hot and cold water in room. 


with the codperation of the District of 
Columbia Library Association, will furnish 
in advance or at the time of the confer- 
ence information concerning 
baggage express rates, street car fares (6 
tickets for 25 cents), sight-seeing automo- 
biles, excursions to Mount Vernon, Great 
Falls, Annapolis, etc. In addition to a 
handbook of the libraries of the District 
to be published by the Library of Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia Library 


cab fares, 
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\ssociation, a compact map and guide will 
be furnished to all members in attendance. 

A few members have written asking for 
information concerning the best guide to 
Washington. As such inquiries are prob- 
ably typical, it seems desirable to state that 
the best available guide 1s Reynolds’ Stand 
ard Guide. This regularly sells at 25 cents 
in paper, with 8 cents additional for post 
age. \ special rate has been secured, so 
that it 1s possible for the rooming bureau 
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to mail copies to members for 25 cents, in- 

cluding postage. Please send cash or 
umps with order. 

Inquiries concerning local arrangements, 
including rooms, should be addressed to 
George F. Bowerman, chairman, or Miss 
Grace E. Babbitt, secretary, the Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C. 

‘RELIMINARY TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENT 

No special rates have as yet been 
granted our Association for the Washing- 
ton conference. It is hoped, however, that 
two cents a mile will be available. In the 
next bulletin final announcements will be 
made, but if the special rate expected is 
not allowed the figures given in this an- 
nouncement will prevail. 

First class passenger fare, all rail, to 
Washington from various centers will be 
as below (see also table of cities under 
Chicago and middle west party): 


One way Round trip 
(Only 2 days limit.) 

3-40 6.00 
(10 days limit.) 

(10 days limit.) 

.00 

10.63 

11.00 

(13 days limit.) 

Cimcinmati 13.50 

Detroit via Buffalo............ 14.35 

17-50 

15.00 

Mew 27.50 

Nashville ..... 19.25 

19.25 

16.30 


For those wishing to travel together the 

usual parties will be provided as follows: 
NEW ENGLAND PARTIES 

From New England a choice of two par- 
ties, the principal party leaving Boston via 
the Fall River line on Sunday, May 24, for 
New York, and proceeding thence to Wash- 
ington by rail. Special train will be pro- 
vided leaving New York between 9 and 10 
a.m., the New England and New York par- 
ties combining for the purpose of securing 
enough for a special. Fare from Boston 


te Washington via this route, $9.65 one 
way, $18 round trip, thirteen days limit. 
The one way rate of $9.65 may be reduced 
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to $8.52 by those registering with the spe- 
cial party. Staterooms (outside) on Fall! 
River boat will be reserved, room accom 
modating two persons, $2. Parlor cars wil! 
be provided on train to Washington, if de 
sired, seats $1.25. Breakfast in New York 
(75c.) and lunch on special dining car 
(75¢.) will be provided. 

Those desiring an ocean trip can leave 
Boston by the Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co. line, Friday, May 22, at 5 p.m., 
reaching Baltimore Monday morning the 
25th, proceeding thence by train to Wash- 
ington. For 15 or more, fare, including 
berth in stateroom and meals on steamer, 
$12 each way, Boston to Washington. 

Those desiring to go by water and re- 
turn via New York and Fall River line to 
Boston, can get round trip by this variable 
route for $26.15. 

Applications for reservations in regular 
New England party for Fall River line 
staterooms, parlor car seats, meals en route, 
and special party transportation should be 
made to F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, 
Fenway, Boston, Mass., also for reserva- 
tions in party for ocean trip. 


FROM NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BALTIMORE 


PARTY 


A special train consisting of parlor cars, 
dining car, coaches and baggage car will 
leave Jersey City via the Central R. R. of 
N. J. and the B. & O. (Royal Blue Linc), 
at 9.45 Monday morning, May 25; connect- 
ing ferry will leave Liberty street 9.30, 
West 23rd street 9.20. 

All from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore who wish to reserve space on 
this train should send their names to C. H. 
Brown, 26 Brevoort place, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
on or before May 18. Those wishing par- 
lor car seat, enclose $1.25 from New York 
75c. from Philadelphia, or 25c. from Balti 
more. 

The special A. L. A. rates have not yet 
been announced; regular round-trip ticket 
from New York is $10 (ten days limit, in 
cluding date of sale), from Philadelphia $6 
One-way fare from New York is $5.65; 
this can be reduced by those who registe: 
for the special train to $4.52, with corre 
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sponding reductions from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

Any A. L. A. rate, if granted, will not 
be less than the mileage book rate. If four or 
more persons expect to return in the same 
party to New York, mileage books can be 
supplied to them for the return trip, mak- 
ing the round fare $9.04. 


CHICAGO PARTY (UNCLUDING MIDDLE 
WEST) 


Following the custom of former years, 
arrangements are being consummated for 
a special train to leave Chicago for Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sunday afternoon, May 
24. This train will be made up of a sufficient 
number of all-steel, electric-lighted, solid 
vestibuled coaches, compartments, draw- 
ing room, and lounging, observation and 
parlor cars. 

Those intending to join the special train 
at Chicago are requested to register as 
soon as possible. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Unless special rates are later granted by 
the railroads at this time, those desiring to 
travel via special train can save money by 
purchasing tickets from outside points to 
Chicago and traveling on the identification 
cards which will be furnished members of 
the special train party at the rate of $14.50 
per capita, Chicago to Washington, D. C. 
The same party arrangement for ten or 
more may be made returning, otherwise 
you will be obliged to pay a full fare of $17. 

The regular one-way standard rate, Chi- 
cago to Washington, D. C., is $17.50 and 
returning $17. New York, Boston, and 
other eastern point rates from Chicago will 
be announced in the next bulletin. Onc- 
way rates from points west of Chicago to 
Washington, D. C., and to Chicago, IIL, are 
as follows: 


To To 
Washington Chicago 

25.65 8.15 
25.65 
24.50 7-00 
Cedar 22.05 4:55 
27.75 10.25 
19.30 1.70 


Detroit ..... 14.35 5.50 
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rancisco $9.75 
Portlard ..... 5.90 
PULLMAN RATE FROM CHICAGO 
Drawing room ........ 
1300 


Detailed information concerning the spe- 
cial train, as to the time of departure from 
Chicago and arrival in Washington, dining 
car service, etc., will be printed in the next 
bulletin. 

For reservations for the special train ac- 
commodations address John F. Phelan, 
Chicago Public Library. 

POST CONFERENCE 

It is thought that with the conference in 
the beautiful city of Washington, which 
presents so many points of interest, a short 
post conference trip will be the more pop- 
ular. The committee, therefore, is plan- 
ning for a party, personally conducted, to 
leave Washington on Saturday evening, 
May 30, by boat to Old Point Comfort, 
where two days will be spent. Old Point 
is a beautiful spot for a good rest, after 
the convention, and offers the attractions 
of Fortress Monroe, Hampton Institute, 
and side trips to Norfolk as well as many 
water excursions. Leaving Old Point it is 
the intention to proceed by day steamer to 
Richmond, giving opportunity to stop at 
Jamestown Island and see the remains of 
the original settlement there. It is planned 
to spend two days in Richmond, and to re- 
turn to Washington by rail. Cost of this 
trip will be about $30 for six days. Party 
due back in Washington Friday afternoon, 
June 5. 

PURLICITY 

rhe publicity committee of the A. L. A. 
(Messrs. F. C. Hicks, W. H. Kerr and G. 
F. Bowerman) are hard at work planning 
for wide publicity for the Washington con 
ference and its program features. A prac 
tical newspaper publicity man has been en- 
gaged to work up articles for the press in 
advance of the conference and to devote 
his entire time to the Association work the 
week of the conference. Efforts will be 
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made to secure papers and reports in ad- 
vance of the meeting from all participants 
in the program and chairmen of commit- 
tees. These will be duplicated and sent out 
either in whole or in abstract to the press 
to be released on the date of delivery. Li- 
brarians can help this publicity work by 
sending either to the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation or to George F. Bowerman, Public 
Library, Washington, any facts of news in- 
terest pertaining to library work. 

[very librarian should personally inter- 
view the editor of his home city paper and 
urgently request that the paper’s Washing- 
ton correspondent be instructed to “cover” 
the A. L. A. Conference, May 25-29. 

Washington will furnish exceptional op- 
portunities for publicity. Every newspaper 
of consequence in the country has its rep- 
veseniaiive in Washington, who is_ in- 
structed to “cover” all features of general 
interest at the national capital, and this 
representative will report the A. L. A. Con- 
ference to his home paper if he is in- 
structed to do so 

See that he is instructed. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


Tne annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries will be held 
in Washington, D. C., May 25 to 30. 
Headquarters will be at the New Ebbitt 
House. 

It is proposed to hold the sessions of the 
association early in the week, so that those 
present may have ample time to attend the 
meetings of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of 
State Libraries, and visit the many points 
of interest in the national capital. 

It is impossible to detail the program at 
this time, but it is expected that opportunity 
will be given to study the workings of cer- 
tain of the institutions in Washington 
which concern those who have to do with 
the practice of the law. At least three bulle- 
tins will be issued before the meeting, 
which will he sent to the members and to 
all others interested. These bulletins will 
contain full information, and it is requested 
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that all who are in any way interested in 
our proceedings send their names and ad- 
dresses to Miss G. E. Woodard, secretary 
of the association, Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., who 
will see that the bulletins are duly for- 
warded. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Tue time and place are right for a lar; 
meeting of school librarians in connection 
with the A. L. A. Conference, to be held 
at Washington, D. C., the last week in 
May. 

Three meetings of school librarians wil! 
be held—a general meeting, and High 
School and Normal School round tables for 
informal discussion. It is hoped that Pr. 
Claxton aud other educational leaders wil! 
speak at the general school library mee 
ing. Recent progress in school library 
work, also coéperation of librarians 
the National Council of Teachers of In 
lish and with the Department of Superin 
tendence of the N. E. A. will be reported 
upon. Mr. Kerr, Miss Hall, Miss Hadley 
and other school library leaders will |x 
present. 

These meetings will probably be held o: 
Friday, the general meeting on the morn- 
ing and Round Tables on the evening of 
May 29. A dinner of school librarians will 
be planned for the day of the meeting 
An exhibit of school library helps and 
methods will be made with the cooperation 
it is hoped, of Dr. Claxton. 

M. MENDENHALL. 
Chairman of Committee. 


THE NEW PRUSSIAN ROYA!T 
LIBRARY 


In the presence of the Kaiser and 
of the celebrated men in German ar ( 
ence and letters, the new Prussian Rov 


Library, a stately pile of Silesian 


stone, occupving the biggest citv 

ail Berlin, was dedicated March 22 
The library, which fronts the nort) 

of Unter-den-Linden, between the Char 
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lotten and University Strassen, represents 
a cost of $5,000,000. It has taken nine 
years to build it. 

Although at present it houses only 
1,500,000 books, it has been designed for 
the centuries to come with a maximum 
capacity of 5,000,000 volumes. 

The director is the famous theologian 
and friend of the Kaiser, Professor Otto 
Harnack. The designer is Privy Counci- 
lor Dr. Ernst I. von Ihne, the Court ar- 
chitect. He also is a great personal friend 
of the Emperor, and represented his Ma- 
jesty at the imauguration of the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh a few vears ago. 

The new Royal Library, which stands 
on historic ground hallowed by memories 
of Frederick the Great—on part of the plot 
stood the elaborate royal mews, which 
lrederick established and which all his 
successors maintained—is a splendid spe- 
cimen of Palladian Renaissance. A fea- 
ture of the exterior is a series of sitting 
statues of the most renowned men in liter- 
ature, the arts, and the sciences. Over the 
main entrance in Unter-den-Linden is a 
cluster of three heroic medallions, with the 
Kaiser in the middle, flanked by Frederick 
the Great and Emperor William I. In the 
middle of each front is a recess covered 
with rich sculpture. The recess on the 
Unter-den-Linden side is embellished with 
a beautiful tympanum representing the 
Triumph of Apollo. 

The Royal Library is said to have the 
most up-to-date equipment, especially in ap- 
paratus for the rapid handling of books. 
Dr. von Thne admits that he has learned 
much in this respect in New York and 
Washington. The library handles, on an 
average, 2,000 books a day, many of which 
are lent for outside use. 


RFPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR 1913 


Durinc the year the work of the library 
has made steady progress. The resources 
of the library have naturally been increased 
both by gift and by purchase; through ad- 
ditions to and changes in the staff there 
has been a gradual improvement in the 


eficiency of the staff and a consequent gain 
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in the facility with which the library m. 


be utilized by the public; and readers of 
New York City and elsewhere have more 
generally recognized their opportunity to 
use the library. 

In the central building nearly 5 ) 
books and over 65,000 pamphlets were 


added, making a total of 1,227,309 volumes 
and pamphlets available for use in the 
building. There were also added to cen 
tral building collections 75,194 prints, about 
14,000 maps, 351 newspapers, American 
ind foreign, and 7,775 different current 
periodicals. Nearly a million volumes have 
ven added to the circulation department 
in the branches, making the whole 
number of books and pamphlets belonging 
to the lhrary 2,191,498. 

In the central building there were 2,102.- 
S24 visitors or readers, an average of 5,761 
daily. Of these 526,682 were actual read 
ers who consulted 1,685,715 volumes. From 
the forty branch libraries 8,320,144 vol 
umes were issued for home use, an increase 

* -30,480 over the number issued in 1912. 

The total expenditures for the calendar 
year were $1,230,343.33. of which $504, 
489.64 was for the reference department, 
and $725,853.69 was for the circulation de 
partment. Of the reference department 
expenditures $64,370.12, or 12 per cent., was 
for hooks, binding and periodicals, and 
$327,973.82, or 65 per cent., for salaries. 


$327, 
The city appropriated $666,548.62 tow 
the expenses of the circulation department. 
In this department $189,057.12, or 13. pet 
cent. of the total income, was for book 
binding and periodicals, and $418,208.44, or 
s8 per cent., for salaries, 

At the close of the year there were 1,046 
persons on the staff of the library: 467 
in the reference department and 579 1n th 
circulation department. 


The use of the American history di 
sion, with which are administered th 
rooms containing the collections of manu 
scripts, maps, early printed hoo! 
those of special rarit or ] ! 
over 50 per cent. during 1912 \ marked 


increase in the use of 
tions of early American newspaper 
noted. 

In the art and prints division there were 
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25,434 readers who consulted 73,846 vol- 
umes, an increase in readers of 28 per 
cent. and in volumes used of 18 per cent. 
The general art collection has been kept 
up, but more special iiterature of painting 
is left to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and that of architecture to the Avery 
Library at Columbia. The music division 
received an interesting gift from Mrs. 
Joachim Andersen, of the programs of 
2490 orchestral concerts, conducted by the 
late Joachim Andersen, the Danish con- 
ductor, bound in fourteen volumes. The 
collection of the division is mainly of his- 
torical value, since limited appropriations 
have made it impossible to add many mu- 
sic publications of the last fifty years. 

In the economics division the number 
of readers increased nearly 58 per cent. 
In the documents division reference work 
was only begun with the opening of the 
new building, in 1911. During that year 
1563 readers used the department, while 
in 1913 the readers numbered 7596. A 
good deal of reference work in this divi- 
sion is done by telephone. 

In the science division there were 18,137 
readers, an increase of 78 per cent. over 
1912. This increase is partly due to an 
extension of hours, the room now being 
open until 10 every evening. In the tech- 
nology and patents rooms 40,803 readers 
were served. An increasing interest in the 
literature of mining and metallurgy and 
of moving pictures, is noted, and in con- 


trast, an apparent lack of interest in 
aeronautics. 
The oriental division now contains 


15,572 volumes. The books dealing with an- 
cient Egypt were most in demand for re- 
search work, while many Orientals living 
in New York use the collections in mod- 
ern oriental tongues. Use of the Jewish 
and Slavonic divisions has increased large- 
ly. 

During the year 125,763 readers called 
for periodicals in the periodical room, 
using 438,128 periodicals. Classified as to 
subject, periodicals on technology (includ- 
ing trade journals), were most popular, 
followed by literature. archwology, 
In the news- 


art, 


and the stage, and economics. 
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paper room 351 newspapers, American and 
foreign, are received regularly. Of these 
237 are published in the United States. 
During the year 68,981 readers filed slips 
for bound volumes or papers not on the 
racks. As a test of the total use of the 
room a count was kept the last week of the 
year. This count recorded 7834 persons 
entering the room, of whom 1945 filed slips, 
and 5889 used papers on the racks. 

The most important gift of the year 
was the collection of 158 books (203 vol- 
umes) from the library of William Au- 
gustus Spencer, who was lost on the “Ti- 
tanic.” The books are largely by modern 
French writers, and are remarkable chief- 
ly for their fine illustrations and bindings. 
The library has made a systematic effort 
to complete its files of the sessions laws 
of the states from 1860 to date, and has 
purchased the latest directories of the prin- 
cipal cities, as well as many trade and 
business directories. 

The catalogs of the reference depart- 
ment now contain 5,079,818 cards, of which 
2,269,638 are in the public catalog room. 
1,184,239 in the official catalog in the catal- 
oging room, and 1,625,941 in the various 
special reading rooms. During the year 
58,895 volumes, 47,223 pamphlets, and 4:3 
maps were handled by the cataloging divi- 
sion. 

Exhibitions have been held in the main 
exhibition room of the literature of spelling 
reform and shorthand, in connection wit! 
the centenary of Isaac Pitman’s birth: « 
collection of early books and prints relat- 
ing to railways; a selection from the Spen- 
cer collection; a large display of material 
on city planning; and illustrations of the 
progress of writing and book-making from 
the earliest times among oriental nations 
and in western Europe down to the six- 
teenth century. In the print gallery and 
the Stuart room interesting displays of 
prints, etchings and engravings have been 
shown. 

The library printing office now does th 
printing for the entire library system, in- 
cluding publications, catalog cards and sta- 
tionery forms, while the tibrary bindery 
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handles a considerable portion of the bind- 
ing done. 

Excluding the Travelling Libraries office, 
which shows an increase in circulation of 
98,045 over I912, twenty-nine branches 
show gains amounting to 356,976, while 
twelve branches show losses of 104,541. 
New registration at the branches amounted 
to 135,377, of whom 72,618 were adults, and 
62,759 were children. 

Reading room attendance at the branches 
in general shows a decrease, the total for 
the year being 1,091,616, a loss of 34,527. 
In a number of branches the hour of clos- 
ing is now 10 o'clock instead of 9. The 
best use of reading rooms is seen on the 
lower east side, where students have few 
opportunities elsewhere for study. 

The Library for the Blind circulated 23,- 
325 volumes, 8918 going to residents of 
Greater New York and the remainder to 
surrounding states. Thirty-seven states 
and the District of Columbia have drawn 
on this library. Books are issued in New 
York point, European Braille, American 
Braille, and Moon type; music in New 
York point and Braille. European Braille 
was recommended as the basis for a 
standard type by the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee in its last report. 

The Travelling Libraries have sent col- 
lections to fire and police department sta- 
tions, schools public and private, business 
stations, community libraries, Sunday 
schools, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
buildings, factories, and home libraries. 
With a collection of 76,421 volumes there 
have been issued 919,159 volumes. 

The work with children grows steadily. 
The circulation was 3,006,603 volumes, 
against 2,959,044 in 1912, and this does not 
include circulation to children through the 
traveling libraries. This increased circula- 
tion has worn out the books till there is a 
serious shortage, and a building up of the 
collections is the greatest need for 1914. 

The visits from public school classes to 
branches has been extended at the request 
of teachers, and story telling and club work 
has grown, picture-book story hours help- 
ing the “little mothers” who are obliged 
to bring their younger brothers with them. 
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Radiopticons are installed several 
branches and occasional illustrated travel 
talks are given to the various clubs. 

More educational, literary and welfare 
societies are using the assembly rooms in 
branch buildings for their meetings, and 
the branches are taking active part in the 
work of neighborhood associations in va- 
rious sections of the city. The branches 
act as agencies for the New York State 
Education Department for the distribution 
of lantern slides on various educational 
subjects. A systematic effort has been 
made to collect and preserve negatives of 
photographs of branch libraries and of 
various activities carried on in them and 
in the main building, and from these neg- 
atives a coHection of 449 stereopticon 
slides have been made. Twenty-seven lec- 
tures have been given, illustrated by selec- 
tions from these slides. 

The Beard of Education has given 120 
free lectures in branch libraries, at which 
the attendance totalled 21,493. 

The recommendation of the medical 
officer submitted in the fall of 1912 for a 
better arrangement of hours for the cir- 
culation staff, was put into effect the first 
of the year, and results have proved it 
beneficial. Work done has been better, 
and there have been fewer absences. 

In the Library School sixteen seniors 
received diplomas, and forty juniors the 
school certificate. The report of the Li- 
brary School has already been reviewed in 
the LrprRaARY JOURNAL. 

The death of Dr. John S. Billings, the 
director of the library since 1896, occurred 
on March 11. A memorial service was 
held in the central building April 25, at 
which Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Sir William 
Osler, Dr. William H. Welch, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mr. R. R. Bowker, and Mr. John 
L. Cadwalader paid tribute to the high rank 
in many fields of the late director. Mr. 
Edwin H. Anderson, who had been assis 
tant director since June, 1908, was, on May 
14, elected director to succeed Dr. Billings. 


LEARNING hath gained most by those 
books by which the printers have lost.—]. 
Fucrer, in “Of books.” 
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300 


AT 


CONFERENCE 
Cire 


BI-STATE 
ATLANTIC 


\nout two hundred were present at the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
Library Club and the New Jersey 
Library Association, held at the Hotel 
Chelsea, in Atlantic City, March 6 and 7. 
ollowing the custom inaugurated last year, 
the New Jersey Association held a short 
husiness meeting Friday afternoon preced- 
ing the joint session, at which Miss Sarah 
Bk. Askew, of Trenton, president of the 
association, presided. Reading of the sec- 
retary’s and treasurer's reports was waived, 
inasmuch as they will be printed in the 


THE 


vania 


Pulletin. A nominating committee con- 
sisting of Miss Norma Bennett, of Mad- 
tson, chairman; Miss Edna B. Pratt, of 


. Hatfield, of Ho- 
This 


Trenton, and Thomas 
boken, was appointed by the chair. 
committee made its report at the close of 
the Saturday morning when it 
brought in the following ticket, which was 
unanimously elected: president, Howard L. 
Hughes, of the Trenton Public Library; 
first vice-president, Miss Margaret Me- 
Vety, of the Newark Public Library; sec- 
Miller, Jersey 


session, 


ond vice-president, FE. W. 
City Public Library: secretary, Miss Lynda 
Vhillips, Chatham Public Library; treas- 
urer, Miss Mary G. Peters, Bayonne Public 
Library. 

A number of librarians especially quali- 
fied to give advice on special subjects were 
ready at certain hours each day to answer 
any questions put to them on their topics. 
The list of these “advisers” was at follows: 
Cataloging, Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, 
Library School of the New York Public 
Reference work, Miss Julia A. 
Institute Library School; 
Information department, Miss Anna A. 
MacDonald, Pennsylvania Free Library 
Commission; Book selection, Miss Corinne 
Bacon, director of the Drexel Institute Li- 
brary School; Children’s work, Miss Julia 
F. Carter, New York Public Library; 
School work in small towns, Miss Agnes 
Miller, Princeton Public Library; Re-bind- 
ing and repairing of books, Miss Rose 
Murray, supervisor of binding, New York 


Public 


Library ; 
Hopkins, Pratt 


ec Library; Treatment of magazines, 
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material, Miss 


pamphlets and ephemeral 
louise G. Hinsdale, librarian East Orans: 
l’ree Public Library. 

The first speaker at the 
session was Miss Louise 
Newark Public Library, 
“Our rivals, the movies.” 
convulsed her hearers at the start by her 
inimitable description of a girl she Ix 
life in a round of 


Friday afternoon 
Connolly, of th 
whose topic was 

Miss Conno ly 


who spent her whole 
petty details. This girl had in her room 
five books—her Bible, in which she read 


one chapter each day and three on Sunday, 
two books kept because they were Christ- 
mas presents, and two others set apart on 
\sked why these were not 


the mantel. t 
she said she kept them 


with the others, 
separate because she was reading those, 
and she wanted to be sure nobody touched 
the markers. Otherwise she couldn't find 
the place and would have to begin them 
again! This girl, Miss Connolly said, had 
“a still-born soul,” and was typical of a 
fairly large proportion of every commun- 
ity, being utterly incapable of getting an 
idea out of a book or of following any lin 
of thought to its conclusion. Such people 
were as truly illiterate as those who could 
not read the words of the printed page at 
all, and in their present condition th: 
brary could do little for them. 

Then there was the class of people, few 
in numbers but enormously influential in 
the community, who owned, and used, their 
own libraries, and had little need of the 
public library. A slightly larger class, but 
still numerically only a small portion of 
the population, knew books and used the 
public library freely and intelligently. All 
the rest, or more than half the average 
community, needed to be taught its value 
and purpose. 

With the present enormous vogue of the 
moving picture shows a large body of this 
last class, as well as the class typified by 
the girl described, is kept from the library. 
This the decrease in circulation clearly 
shows. The “movies” make their 
through the rapidity with which the plot 
of the story is carried along and the ex- 
aggerated emphasis with which its differ- 
ent points are brought out. In short it is 
a “kindergarten for the initiation of these 


appe il 


pee 
i-tpru, 
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THE 


people into the region of emotional ex- 
perience.” 

By cooperating with the “movies” the h- 
brary in might be able to grade the 


so that a 


time 
hort and simple love story 
understand- 


WOTSs 


might be heard or read with 
The repetition of the visual presenta- 


motion 


ing. 
tion of the idea possible in a 
ture would help to make its meaning clear. 

Livraries having moving picture ma- 
chines, as at St. Joseph, Mo., make the 
vie’ a help instead of a rival; after 
showing a story they can, with some cer 
tainty of its appreciation, offer it in book 
form. Moreover, the atmosphere of the 
library will have its unconscious intluence 
on the people first attracted there only by 
the pictures. 

Where it is not possible for a library to 
have its own picture machine, Miss Con- 
nolly would have the librarian enlist the 
coéperation of the proprietor of the mo 
tion picture theater to show slides adver 
tising the library in brief but catchy sen- 
tences at the close of its regular perform- 
ance; or, in the case of a reel 
the dramatization of some standard work, 
stating that the book may be obtained at 
the public library. 

Potowing Miss Connolly, Miss Lutie E. 
the Wisconsin Library (om 
mission, gave an address on “The library 
militant.” The library should be made in- 
viting to all, the practice of requiring guar- 
antors on every card abolished, the public 
encouraged to take as many books at a 
The librarian should 
know as many people in the community as 
possivle, for people are much more likely 
to come to a friend than to a stranger for 

The present way of 
x, moving pictures, the craze for d 


pic- 


showing 
lowing 


Stearns, of 


time as could be used. 


information and help. 
livin 
ing and cards, the trade journals provided 
by business firms for their employes, and 
the whole system of modern recreation, al! 
distract the attention of people from the 
public libraries. The library, if it is to 
maintain its prestige, must become aggres- 
sive. When the great problem of the day 
is the reform of systems of government, 
the library should not be content to be a 
repository of pure literature, but should 
have the latest publications on methods of 


inc- 
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yoveriment, in an endeavor to help the 
people solve their problem, The librarian 
hould visit the moving picture theaters in 
the community and investigate the charac 
ter of the If the cheap stories so 


often depicted can be 


films. 
replaced by such 
“Hamlet,” 
and and Elaine,” the 
may distinet 

Such films, with those showing 
foreign lands 


films as the “Odyssey,” “Evan 
eeline” “Lancelot 


“movie” become a influence 
for good. 
world events and scenes in 
may make the moving picture theater, es 
pecially if used in with th 
the poor univer 
General Company, hay 
ing offices at the corner of Sixth avenue 
and 23d street, New York City, 
many such films. An Edison machine suit 
able for libraries can be bought 
an aluminum screen to put around it to 
$6, and films for from $2.50 to $5. These 
can be exchanged for 30 cents, or 99 cents 
for extra long films. 

Miss Stearns freely criticised the Car 
negie Corporation for the restrictions 1 
puis on the use of the buildings it gives 
Many small recreationa 
center except the 
the ‘nclusion in 
bowling alleys, a 


conjunction 


uiblic library, man’s 
] 


sity. ‘Lhe 


will supply 


tor 365, 


have no | 


towns 
saloon, and she felt that 
the library building o 
gymnasium, billiard and 
even a kitchen and dining 
room might 


to the needs of the town, would le 


pool tables, or 


where clubs meet, accor! ing 


connnunit 


to the library. She 


tinct advantage to the 
detriment 
public dances, properly managed, 
uditoriums, and also the organization o 
community choruses in the library. "Bet 
ier have a hundred happy 
auditorium than three in the reading room 
She 


people 


is her statement of her policy. 
room in the library 


! 


of a men’s lounging 
one town, which is largely used 
\ telephone in the room summon 
their and the 


men, 


them to runs, railroa 1, 


preciating the benefit to tts employes, giv 
$300 annually for the support of the 


room 
there ha he 
for the use 

read or 


In Toronto for 
room in the basement 
unemployed, where they may 
This with the 
many taking 


years 


rest 
practice 
away the 

“to pre 


was contrasted 


large libraries of 
newspaper racks, 


chairs from the 
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vent the patrons from staying too long,” 
thus antagonizing the very people they 
should try to help. “The worth of a h- 
brary, as of a book, lies in its use,” was 
Miss Stearns’ closing word. 

Some five-minute talks followed. The 
first, by Miss Mabel RK. Haines, librarian 
of the Summit (N. J.) Public Library, was 
on the “Possibilities of the exhibit in a 
small library.” The power of an exhibi- 
tion is swift, dynamic, direct. It forms an 
excellent way of reaching the community, 
especially if the book collection is poor. 
The local history exhibit recently held in 
Summit, already described in the Decem- 
ber LispRARY JOURNAL, was specially suc- 
cessful, resulting in an unexpected accumu- 
lation of good material, an increased in- 
terest on the part of the schools, and a 
considerable impetus to public spirit. 

Follewing Miss Haines, Miss Adele 
Lupton, of Rahway, spoke on the “Social 
activities of the library,” as exemplified in 
her own library, where the library, besides 
the usual talks and lists, has codéperated 
with the high school in editing its paper, 
with the health department in circulating 
the milk reports, with lovers of gardening 
by circulation of flower and seed catalogs 
and the holding of flower shows, and with 
enthusiasts for education and the stage by 
advertising all meetings of educational 
value and by circulating the bulletins of 
the Drama League, of which the library is 
a member. 

Howard L. Hughes, librarian of the Free 
Public Library of Trenton, brought the 
session to a close w.th a few words on 
“Self-circulation.” He said the librarian 
should try to circulate his books two times, 
but himself four times. It was advan- 
tageous to become acquainted with as many 
people of as many classes as possible. The 
librarian should help every sound move- 
ment in the community, and should try to 
become personally acquainted with every 
promoter of the public welfare, since per- 
sonal acquaintance always makes for freer 
intercourse. In short the librarian should 
“try to be as human as our human limita- 
tions will permit.” 

\t the Friday evening session Thomas 
l.. Montgomery, state librarian of Pennsyl- 
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vania, presided. He spoke briefly of th 


regret ielt by all at the recent announce 
ment of the proposed discontinuance oj 
the Drexel Institute Library School at the 
close of the present year, and said that a 
meeting was to be held in Philadelph 

March 20 to decide the fate of the grad 
uating class. After a five-minute talk lb 
Albert J. Edmunds, of the Historical 5 

ciety of Pennsylvania, on the value of t! 
international alphabet invented by Pau! 
Passy, of Paris, the speaker of the ev: 
ing, J. Liberty Tadd, was introduced. 

Mr. Tadd is director of the Public 
dustrial Arts School of Philadelphia, a 
in his talk on “Art in education” 
showed most amazing results of the apy 
cation of his ideas. Mr. Tadd believes th: 
success in life depends more on the phy 
ical and mental energy possessed by the in 
dividual than on the amount of informa 
tion that can be absorbed in a given length 
of time. Through repetition of certain 
“refined, skilful, delicate, accurate move- 
ments” a sufficient number of times th: 
motions become automatically perfect 
stimulate and energize the brain. 

During the period of the child’s growth. 
from the sixth to the fourteenth year, 
Tadd pleads for a few hours each week 
for this training. In his school ev« 
pupil is required to draw, design, mode! in 
clay, paint, and carve, for the sake of th 
development received, and in apparent): 
every case with successful results. The 
learn to use both hands with equal ease 
and to make the most intricate figures bal 
ance without the use of tools. A large 
number of interesting slides of the chil- 
dren’s work were shown, and the lecture 
was also illustrated with rapid sketches on 
the blackboard. 

On motion of Robert P. Bliss, of the 
Free Library Commission of Pennsylvania, 
a committee of three was appointed to 
draw up resolutions expressing the regret 
of the two associations at the passing ot 
the Drexel Institute Library School. Reso- 
lutions from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on the same subject were read and 
referred to this committee. 

The second session opened Saturday 
morning at 11 o'clock, with Miss Askew 


il 
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Reserve 


Alice 5S. 


University 


presiding. Tyler, director 


of Western 


School, gave a most stimulating ta 


Library 
Ik. 

In discussing “The necessary qualifica- 
tions for a librarian,” Miss Tyler said in 
substance that the long list of requisites 
usually given contained many that were 
equally sought in other professions and 
vocations, and that the personal qualities 
and attitude toward the work, termed the 
“library spirit,” deserved a broader inter- 
pretation, as a world-spirit of social ser- 
vice. The general qualities which are in 
demand in library work and elsewhere, 
which go toward successful work, 
much to do with the personal relations li- 
brarians must bear to the various classes of 
people using books. There are certain spe- 
cial requirements which are distinctive to 
library work, over and above the engaging 
personal qualities and general education and 
culture which are in such general demand, 
and for this reason special training was 
required, hence the library schools. 

The functions of formal library training 
have been clearly set forth ‘nany times by 
those identified with the work, hence the 
most obvious one need only be mentioned, 
viz., Training in the methods and _ tech- 
nique of acquiring, assembling, handling, 
and distributing collections of books, 
promptly, accurately and expeditiously—in 
other words, classification, cataloging, ad- 
ministration, trade bibliography, etc. This 
is accepted as essential in preparation for 
effective library work, though opinions dif- 
fer as to how much time should be given 
to this distinctly technical training. The 
second item in preparation for the work is 
a specialized knowledge of the contents of 
books. The broad acquaintance with books 
must be supplemented by specific knowl- 
edge. Some few people manifest a sort of 
intuitive book sense, but this is rare. To 
interpret books to those who “are entering 
with hesitation into paths that may icad to 
wider fields” requires more than simply a 
love of reading. The third requirement 
which calls for special preparation is a 
knowledge of social conditions, community 
interests and economic influences surround- 
ing the people the library is to serve; and 
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specifically an acquaintance with the hand 
icaps and obstacles that probably intervene 
between the individual and the p: 1 page 
which prevent many people from. « 

into personal touch with their library 
methods of overcoming these obstacles 
relate the library to the organized social 
forces of to-day is an important task, and 
librarians are becoming keenly alive to the 
opportunity. With the widening horizon 


Inte 


of social service may we not accept a new 


classification of our vocation as that of 
ocial workers, the field for 
forth in such an inspiring and comprehen 
sive way by Dr. Edward T. Devine in the 
preface to his “Spirit of social work,” 
dressed “To social workers.” 


which 1s set 


Chis conception of library work does 
not leave out of account the fundamental 
thought of the library as an important part 
of our educational system, and indeed the 
schools themselves are responding to the 
social appeal. Recent educational writers 
are laying much stress on the fact that edu- 
cation is a social process, a social enter- 
prise. Educational work of any kind can- 
not mean isolation, but must relate itseli 
to the best interests and activities of the 
community. Enthusiasm for people—for 
human beings—must be an important fac- 
tor in this work, as it is in all the varied 
activities of social service. Even though 
our ideal of service be a myth it is worth 
while, if we accept Sorel’s definition of a 
myth as “the imaginative and intoxicating 
symbol which inspires men’s souls and 
causes enthusiasm.” 

Following Miss Tyler’s address Edmund 
Pearson, “the librarian” of the Boston 
Transcript, gave a talk on “Book verse and 
which was chiefly re 
of some selected poems. After a brief and 
humorous “recipe” for the making of book 
verse, Mr. Pearson read poems by 
Austin Dobson, “To a missal of the thir- 
teenth century” and “The bookworm”; “In 
a library” and two brief verses, each en- 
titled “A book,” by Emily Dickinson; “The 
land of story-books,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; “Dibdin’s ghost,” by 
Field; a ballad recounting the history of 
one John Jenkins; “A society wander- 
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other verse,” 
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ug,” taken from Life; and “A modern 
martyrdom,” by Sam Walter loss, late h- 
brarian at Somerville. 

In a second brief business meeting of the 
‘ew Jersey Association, held at the close 
i Mr. Pearson's reading, the otcers for 
the coming year were elected and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up resolu- 
tions on the death of Mr. Kimball. 

Che third was held Saturday 
evening, and was presided over by Dr. Hill. 
Before introducing the speakers Dr. Hill 
paid tribute to,the work of Mr. Kimball, 
tor so long time a trustee of the endow- 
ment fund of the A. L. A., a trustee of the 
Vassaic Public Library, and a member of 
the state library commission. Dr. Hill 
said that Mr. Kimball’s interest dated back 
to the organization of the Passaic Public 


session 


Library in 1885, since which time his en- 
thusiasm and care had never diminished. 
The first speaker, Prof. Max Eastman, 
asked the question, “Are you or 
practical?” He held that “we all 
have izore fun if we were more poetic, and 
that we are more poetic than we think.” 
He said a simple test for discovering the 
proportion of poetic souls is to watch the 


poetic 


would 


crowd on a ferrvboat and observe how 
many stay outside to enjoy the sighis of the 
river and how many go inside to think 


what they will do when they ge 
across. Children are poetic because they 
haven't yet been trained to be practical, 
and it is only when they are made to learn 
as a punishment that they begin to 


about 


poetry 
regard it as a mere “collection of words 
and phrases carefully trained slip 


through the mind without enough friction 
to arouse any thought or imagination.” To 
be poetic is to be childlike, to be natural. 
Discussing the qualities of words, Prof. 
Eastman said that slang is partly practical 
and partly poetic, mostly the latter, and 
defined poetry the art of giving to 
any article or act a name that brings out 
or suggests its intrinsic quality. 

Prof. Eastman was followed by Dr. Max 
Muller, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who gave an illustrated lecture on “The 
writings of the ancient Egyptians,” in 
Which he traced the writings from 4000 
vears before Christ. 
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Mr. Faxon announced the travel plans 
of the A. L. A. so far as perfected, for 
the Leipsic exposition, the conference at 
Oxford, and the convention at Washing- 
ion, with post-conference trip to Old Point 
Comfort and up the James river to Rich- 


mond, 
The session closed with the reading of 
the following resolutions: 


Your committee, composed of a member of the 
l’ennsylvania Free Library Commission, an alumna 
the Drexel Library School, and a principal of anoth« 
library school, offers the following resolution: 

Whereas, It has been announced that the 
Institute Library School is to be closed at the end of 
this school year after twenty-two years of honorabl 
record, ane 

Whereas, This school during this period has not 
trained satisfactorily candidates for library posi 


Drexel 


only 
tions, but has by this means aided greatly in the « 
vation of the library profession as a whole, and 
Whereas, In the present condition of library service 
instead of fewer well trained persons are 


more 
needed; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the discontinuance of any satisfa 


tury library school is a distinct loss to the profession, 


an 
Further resolied, That this association learns with 


regret of the disassociation of the Drexel Institute L 


brary School from Drexel Institute, and hopes that 
the school may be resumed somewhere without loss 
of continuity and with whatever measure of identit; 


may be possible 
Anna A. MacDona.p 


Saran C. N. Bogie. 
Mary W. PLrumMer 


The trustees and staff of the Atlantic 
City Free Public Library entertained the 
delegates at a tea in the library building 
Saturday afternoon from four to six. The 
recepuon was held in the club room and 
refreshments served in the museum ad- 
joining, both rooms being made attractive 
with cut flowers and palms. The Drexel 
delegation, some sixty in all, held a dinner 
Saturday night, while the party from New 
York occupied another table. Pratt Insti- 
tute representatives gathered together Sun- 
day at lunch, and there were many infor- 
mal luncheon and dinner parties. In spite 
ef the bad weather Friday and Saturday 
the boardwalk had many visitors, and by 
Sunday Atlantic City had redeemed its 
reputation for blue skies and balmy air. 

F. A. H. 


(Signed) 


Ir is obvious that the library cannot 
stand still. It cannot simply mark time. Its 
appropriations must be increased, and its 
work increased, or it will surely fall be- 
hind. There is no such thing as a statior- 
ary efficient library of any kind.—Trustees’ 


report Massachusetts State Library, 1913. 
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GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS TO BE 
SOLD THROUGH BOOKSTORES 


THE attention of the committee on 
federal and state relations was called 
by the librarian of the University of 
Illinois to the fact that under the interpre- 
tation, by the Government Printing Office, 
oi the statute relating to the distribution of 
public documents, the Superintendent of 
Documents states that he is not allowed 
to sell public documents to book stores or 
magazine agencies. The committee prompt- 
ly addressed letters to the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Print- 
ing, namely, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, 
of Florida, and Representative Henry A. 
Barnhart, of Indiana, requesting that the 
statute be amended in this respect. We 
suggest that librarians throughout the coun- 
try codperate, according to their opportu- 
nity, with the committee in endeavoring to 
achieve this alteration of the statute. Such 
sale of public documents to book stores 
and magazine agencies will be a conven- 
ience to libraries which procure all their 
publications through an agent, and will be 
of great educational benefit to the general 
public. The provisions of the law which it 
is desired to amend prohibit the Superin- 
tendent of Documents from selling more 
than one copy of any government publica- 
tion to a person or firm dealing in govern- 
inent publications for profit. 

* * 


The tariff act of Oct. 3, 1913, makes the 
following provision with reference to the 
importation of books by public libraries: 

Article 427. “Books, maps, music, en- 
gravings, photographs, etchings,  litho- 
graphic prints, and charts, especially im- 
ported, not more than two copies in any 
one invoice, in good faith, for the use and 
by order of any society or institution in- 
corporated or established solely for relig- 
ious, philosophical, educational, scientific. 
or literary purposes, or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, or for the use and 
by order of any college, academy, school 
or seminary of learning in the United 
States, or any state or public library, and 
not for sale, subject to such regulations 
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as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe.” 
BERNARD C. STEINER, Chairman. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBKA- 
RY GIFTS—FEBRUARY, 1914 


ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 

Armour, South Dakota 

Humansville, Missouri 

Sacramento, California 

Waveland Town and Brown Town- 
ship, Indiana 


Waynesboro, Virginia. .. 


$130,500 


INCREASE, UNITED STATES 
Thorntown Town and Sugar Creek 
Township, Indiana 
ORIGINAL GIFT, CANADA 
Mimico, Ontario 
INCREASES, CANADA 


Winnipeg, Manitoba (2 branches). 


$8,000 
70,000 


$78,000 
OTHER GIFTS, ORIGINAL 


Curepipe, Mauritius.............. £1,800 


A REQUEST FOR SUGGESTIONS 


“ONE reason why so few cities have re- 
ceived formal reports from delegates to 
educational and other conventions is that 
meetings seem to count for less than 
meeting.” 

So says Dr. Allen, of the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, who then pro- 
ceeds in a recent issue of his “Efficient 
citizenship” leaflet to lay out a group of 
“lobby questions,” applicable to school su- 
perintendents at their Richmond meeting 
the last week in February. A member of 
the A. L. A. inquires whether a similar 
plan could not be successfully worked at 
the Washington conference. We believe 
it could. 

Here is the way D: 
it out as illustrated by 
tions taken at random 
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“Systematic instruction of parents in 
helping schools — ask Superintendent 
Horn, of Houston. 

“Outside coéperation with rural schools 
—ask State Superintendents Preston, of 
Washington, and Miller, of Ohio.” 
Have you any questions in library work 

that you would like to have answered? 

If so, send the questions to A, L. A. 
headquarters. 

Has your library solved some problem 
or undertaken some enterprise that you 
think would be interesting and valuable to 
your colleagues? 

Send in a brief statement about it to 
headquarters, with permission for us to 
print it and refer inquiries to you, as in the 
above two illustrations from Dr. Allen's 
list. 

We will compile the questions and hints 
sent in and print them in the May Bulletin 
of the A. L. A., and when you get to 
Washington you will doubtless find a 
chance to have a “lobby conference” with 
the one who can help you to answer your 
question. Georce B. 


A NEW INFORMATION BUREAU 


Tne Index Office, 31 W. Lake street, 
Chicago, has been incorporated for the pur- 
pose of indexing, compiling and abstract- 
ing literary and statistical material for the 
use of manufacturers, scientists and inves- 
tigators. 

Aksel G. S. Josephson, secretary of the 
office, announces that the office is pre- 
pared through experts and assistants to 
undertake searches in the libraries, mu- 
seums, files and records of Chicago, and 
through connections with libraries, mu- 
seums, laboratories, research institutes, etc., 
in other places, to undertake similar work 
elsewhere. 

It intends to collect in its rooms infor- 
mation about available sources of informa- 
tion, collections, catalogs, directories, etc., 
and will undertake to furnish at reasonable 
rates bibliographies, indexes, abstracts and 
translations, as well as photographic re- 
productions of written and printed mate- 
rial. 
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The office will aleo act as an interme- 
diary between those who have information 
of a specialized character to impart, and 
those who seek such information. 

Membership is obtained by paying an an- 
nual fee of $5, and life membership is ob- 
tained by paying once for all a sum of $1oo. 


Library 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

On Friday, Feb. 27, Dr. John G. Stanton, 
vice-president of the trustees of the New Lon- 
don Public Library, welcomed the Connec- 
ticut Library Association to New London. 

The morning address was made by Presi- 
dent Frederick Henry Sykes, of the Connecti- 
cut College for Women. Dr. Sykes pointed 
out that the colleges of our day are still fol- 
lowing the old type of education, while the 
world has gone ahead. Recognizing that li- 
brary work has become in large part a wom- 
an’s vocation, he plans to incorporate a broad 
course of systematic library training in the 
curriculum of his college. Miss Colt, of Stam- 
ford; Miss Sperry, of Waterbury; Miss Davis, 
Miss Foley, and Miss Hewins, of Hartford, 
and Miss Rockwell, of New Britain, took 
part in the discussion which followed. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon, 
which was served in the Mohican Hotel. 

The afternoon session opened with Mr. 
Gutzon Borglum’s interesting paper in which 
he defined “Insurgency in art” as an insist- 
ence on saying in our own way things that we 
ourselves think. He pleaded that artists of 
our time should interpret our own history and 
experience instead of depending upon Greek 
and Roman subjects for inspiration. 

Miss Harriet S. Wright, of the New Britain 
Institute, next spoke upon the use of pictures 
in the children’s room. Miss Wright illus- 
trated her lecture with many charming samples 
of illustrations which have found favor with 
the children of her library. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted, after which Mrs 
Johnson outlined the work of the library sum- 
mer school. Mrs. Johnson stated that, thanks 
to the help of our association, without which 
the school must have been discontinued, better 
work was done than ever before. Next sum- 
mer the work will be resumed in connection 
with the Danbury Normal School 

A telegram was sent to Mr. John Pickens, 
librarian at Thompsonville, Conn., upon th 
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opening of the new library building on the 
evening of Feb. 27. Resolutions of sympathy 
were also directed to be sent to Dr. E. C. 
Richardson, in connection with the death of 
Miss Mary A. Richardson, a charter member 
of our association and its secretary for four 
years. 

Officers for the following year were elected 
as follows: president, Mr. Charles S. Thayer, 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary; vice- 
presidents, Dr. John G. Stanton of New Lon- 
don, Rev. Storrs O. Seymour of Litchfield, 
Mrs. Godard of Wallingford, Miss Mary E. 
Clark of Westbrook, and Mr. B. W. Daniel- 
son of Danielson; secretary, Miss Edith McH. 
Steele, of Waterbury; treasurer, Miss Lillian 
M. Stedman, of Suffield. 

After passing a resolution that the thanks 
of the association be extended to Dr. and 
Mrs. Stanton and to the librarian and others 
who helped to make the occasion a delightful 
one, the meeting adjourned. 

Evita McH. Steere, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The following committees have been ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of the 
New York State Library Association for 1914: 
Hospitality : 

Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, chairman; 
Library School, Public Library, New York 
City. 

Miss Emily S. Coit, Public Library, Buffalo. 

Miss Isabella K. Rhodes, State Library, Al- 
bany. 

Miss Isabella M. Cooper, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Howard L. 
Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Harry N. Parsons, 
Buffalo. 


Legislation : 
Mr. William R. Eastman, Albany, chairman, 
with power to add two members. 
Publicity : 
Miss Harriet R. Peck, chairman, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 
Miss Maud D. Brooks, Public 
Olean. 
Mr. William F. 
Rochester. 

Mr. William S. Watson, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Educational Extension, Albany. 
Dr. Frederick W. Kilbourne, Public Library, 

Brooklyn. 


Public Library, 


Hughes, Public Library, 


Public Library, 


Library, 


Yust, Public Library, 


Rural communities: 
Miss Clara W. Bragg, Davenport Library, 
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Bath, chairman, with power to add 
members. 
Miss Anna R. Phelps, State Library, Albany. 
Miss N. Louise Ruckteshier, Guernsey Li- 
brary, Norwich. 


two 


Library institutes: 

Mr. Asa Wynkoop, chairman, inspector 
libraries, Albany. 

Miss Emily S. Coit, Public Library, Buttalo 

Miss N. Louise Ruckteshler, Guernsey Li- 
brary, Norwich. 

Miss Mary L. Davis, Public Library, Troy. 

Mr. Frank K. Walter, vice-director of the 
State Library, Albany. 

Libraries in charitable, reformatory, and 

penal institutions: 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, chairman, princi- 
pal, Library School, Public Library, New 
York City. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Clarke, Seymour Library, 
Auburn. 

Mr. Frederick C. Hicks, Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND CLUB OF LIBRARY COMMIS 


SION WORKERS 

The New England Club of Library Com- 
mission Workers held its fifth annual meet- 
ing in Burlington, Vt., on Feb. 6. Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Vermont 
Commissions were represented by nine work- 
ers; five other library workers in Burlington 
and one from Montpelier attended part of the 
meetings. 

After interesting reports from the tour 
states of their past year’s work, the subjects 
discussed were: How to arouse the active in- 
terest of library trustees; Efforts to encourage 
systematic reading and study instead of de- 
sultory reading purely for recreation; Influ- 
ences antagonistic to good reading; Branch 
libraries in small towns; Sunday opening; 
The library and the immigrant; Regulations 
for the use of traveling libraries. 

Miss R. W. Wricut, Secretary, 

Vermont Free Public Library Commission. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual midwinter meeting of the West- 
ern Massachusetts Library Club was held in 
the new library of the International Y. M. 
C. A. College at Springfield Feb. 10, 1014. 
Dr. F. N. Seerley, dean of the college, made 
the address of welcome, briefly 
growth and aims of the college 

The morning session was devoted mainly to 
a discussion of the best books of 1913. This 
was based upon the annual book list compiled 
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by the club and printed in the Springfield 
Republican, from which reprints had been 
made and distributed. This discussion was 
conducted by Miss Bertha E. Blakely, libra- 
rian of Mt. Holyoke College and president of 
the club. 

George L. Lewis, chairman of the commit- 
tee on simple outlines for school children in 
the use of the library, then presented his re- 
port. This is one of the most vital subjects 
that have come before the club, and called 
forth much comment. It was generally 
agreed that one of the greatest difficulties en- 
countered in teaching school children to use a 
public library is found in the ignorance of the 
teachers themselves in the use of a library. 
This is due to the lack of instruction of pros- 
pective teachers as to the importance of chil- 
dren’s reading and value of libraries in con- 
nection with school work. The librarians felt 
the need of action upon this subject, and drew 
up a resolution embodying the club’s opinion. 
This was sent to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, in the hope that instruction in the use 
of the library may be incorporated into the 
normal school course. 

The first address of the afternoon session 
was given by Miss Lizzie E. Fletcher, welfare 
secretary of the Palmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Three Rivers. Her topic was “Life 
in a foreign community in Hampden county.” 
Miss Fletcher spoke in a general descriptive 
way of the life of foreigners in a village com- 
munity. F. G. Willcox, of the Holyoke Pub- 
lic Library, told of a recent successful ex- 
periment in advertising his library. 

A resolution was passed urging the appro- 
priation of $10,000 by the state for the Massa- 
chusetts Library Commission. A _ resolution 
was also passed in regard to the need of en- 
larging the scope of the State Library. 

The last address of the day was given by 
George L. Lewis, of Westfield, upon “Period- 
icals in the library; some problems of the 
subscription list.” Frank Guy Armitage, a 
student at the college, gave several delightful 
readings from Dickens. 

After a vote of thanks was given to the 
college for its hospitality the meeting ad- 
journed. Avice K. Moore. 

MILWAUKEE LIBRARY CLUB 

At the February meeting of the Milwaukee 
Library Club Miss Winifred Merrill and Mr. 
J. V. Cargill were the speakers. Miss Mer- 
rill’s subject was “Municipal and legislative 
libraries,” and Mr. Cargill's was “Branch 
library work.” Each gave a brief history of 
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the origin and development of these depart- 
ments of library work, and pointed out where- 
in they differ in their functions from the pub- 
lic library proper. 

“The problems which arise in municipal and 
legislative work are always the very most up- 
to-date problems,” said Miss Merrill. “The 
municipal and legislative library was estab- 
lished primarily to assist legislators in their 
work by collecting and tabulating for their 
handy use information which cannot be ob- 
tained in books.” 

“Only a limited proportion of the population 
beyond those who have easy access, frequent 
the central library,” Mr. Cargill explained. 
“Branches should therefore be scattered at 
convenient places throughout the city, as 
school buildings are, to attract the rest. Ex- 
perience shows that most people will do 
without books rather than take much trouble 
to get them.” 

Josepuine Kuuzick, Secretary 
ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the On- 
tario Library Association will be held April 
13-14 at the Public Library in Toronto. The 
chief topic for discussion will be “The library 
situation in Ontario and its possibilities.” The 
president, W. F. Moore of Dundas, will dis- 
cuss what has been done in organized effort. 
The question of finances will be taken up by 
C. A. Byam and O. A. Langley; administra- 
tion, by W. H. Arison and Norman S. Gurd; 
general efficiency in book selection, W. J. 
Sykes, and in book purchase, W. O. Carson; 
what may be done, will be summed up by 
E. A. Hardy. In addition to the considera- 
tion of this general question, there will be 
an address on “The universality of library 
service,” by Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. It 
is expected that Dr. Frank P. Hill, chief li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss Ahern, editor of Public Libraries 
of Chicago, and Mr. Cedric Chivers, the li- 
brary bookbinder of England, will be present 
and take part in the discussions. 


Library Schools 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 
The need of a club house as a center of 
social life for the women students has been 
felt for some time at Pratt Institute. A mass 


meeting was held about a year ago, at which 
this need was presented before the trustees, 
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and the movement there started accomplished 
its purpose in the recent opening of a very at- 
tractive club house adjoining the library 
grounds. In addition to the general club 
rooms, which include two parlors, a dining 
room, kitchen, and sewing room equipped with 
machines, each of the departments has its own 
special room furnished by its alumnx. The 
graduates of the Library School responded 
very generously to the appeal which was sent 
out in the fall, and the committee, of which 
Mrs. Stevens was chairman, used so much 
judgment and taste in expending the sum 
raised that the library students all feel that 
their room is the most attractive in the build- 
ing. Tea at two cents a cup is served every 
afternoon, Sunday night suppers are among 
the pleasant possibilities, and already the club 
house has begun to play quite a part in the 
student life. 

For the first time this year a study of the 
kind of literature provided by the commercial 
purveyors of reading matter has been under- 
taken as part of the fiction seminar course. 
Groups of students have been assigned to in- 
vestigate the pay-lending libraries in the de- 
partment stores, on the book stands, in the 
railway and subway stations, and the literature 
dispensed by stationers, tobacconists (two men 
being assigned to the latter), and similar 
agencies. 

One of the problems in book selection this 
term has been the compiling, on request, of a 
list of $60 worth of new books for a small 
country library. The result was gratefully 
received by the library board. 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of 
children’s work in the New York Public Li- 
brary, lectured on Feb. 24 and March 3. The 
first of the two lectures, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, was on the development of chil- 
dren’s work in Greater New York, and the 
second was on the selection of children’s 
books. 

We had anticipated the pleasure of two lec- 
tures from Miss L. E. Stearns, of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission on March 1o. 
Miss Stearns was, however, called home sud- 
denly from Atlantic City, but we were so 
fortunate as to secure Miss Alice S. Tyler, 
formerly secretary of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, who gave a talk on commission work 
in Miss Stearns’ place on that day. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the New 
York State Library, spoke to the class on 
Monday afternoon, March 0, about the work 
of the State Library and the State Education 
Department. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Grace B. McCartney, class of i011, 
who has been in the order department of C 
lumbia University for two years, has been 
made assistant librarian in the order depart- 
ment of the Rochester (N. Y.) Public 
brary. 

Miss Helen E. Crippen, class of 1912, of the 
Denver Public Library staff, has accepted a 
position in the library of Wells College, Au 
rora, N. Y. 

JosepHine ApAMS Vice-director 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Recent visiting lecturers have been as fol- 
lows: 

March 5. Two lectures, “Some western 
phases of library work” and “The library's 
part in a social survey,” by Miss L. FE 
Stearns. 

March 9. “Spanish novelists,” by Miss Mary 
W. Plummer. 

The students had the pleasure of meeting 
both Miss Stearns and Miss Plummer at 
afternoon tea. 

A visit was paid to the Library of the Com- 
mercial Museum on March 27. 

The courses in Parliamentary law, Subject 
headings, Cataloging, and History of libraries 
were completed in March and examinations 
held. 

The director and fourteen of the present 
class attended the Atlantic City meeting 
March 6-7. Forty-five students and alumnex 
were present at the Drexel dinner. The guests 
of honor were Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Montgom- 
ery, Dr. Lucian M. Robinson, Miss Anna A. 
Macdonald, and Miss Julia A. Hopkins. The 
Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary sent a beautiful bunch of yellow tulips 
to the Drexel table. 

At the Washington’s birthday assembly 
President Godfrey announced the decision of 
the president and board of trustees to dis- 
continue the Drexel Library School at the 
close of the current year. 

The director wishes to make public ac- 
knowledgment of the many kind letters re- 
ceived from alumne of the school, from direc- 
tors of other library schools, and from libra- 
rians in the field, expressing appreciation of 
the work done at Drexel, and regret for the 
fate of the school. 

A business meeting of Drexel alumna at 
Atlantic City was called prior to the Drexel 
dinner. The director read a statement from 
President Godfrey, giving reasons for the dis- 
continuance of the school, and also read se 
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The 


lections from letters of regret received. 
following resolutions were adopted: 


IVhereas, The Board of Trustees of the Drexel In- 
stitute of Art, Science and Industry has anneunced 
its decision to discontinue the Library School of 
Drexel Institute, and 

IVherecs, For twenty-one years this school has, 
through ite excellent training and maintenance of high 
standards, rendered valuable service to the entire li- 
brary profession, and 

Whereas, The Alumne fee! the deepest regret at 
the action of the board whereby the interests of the 
Alumna are vitally affected; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five members he ap 
pointed, at the convenience of the president, whose 
duties shall be to advance the interests of the Alumnz, 
and to further, if possible, the continuance of the 
school under satisfactory conditions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and Board of Trustees 
of the Drexel Institute be requested to confer with 
this committee regarding any contemplated transfer 
of the schcol; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of this association, and that a copy be sent 
to the president and to the Board of Trustees of the 
Drexel Institute. 

Tne ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF 
Lierary 
Katuerine M. Trimetr, 

The committee appointed is as follows: 
Miss Flora B. Roberts, Pottsville Free Public 
Library, Pottsville, Pa., chairman; Miss Mary 
P. Farr, Manchester Public Library, Manches- 
ter, Mass.; Miss Nina K. Preston, The Hall- 
Fowler Memorial Library, Ionia, Mich.; Miss 
Helen Hill, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Rebecca P. Warner, 
The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
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Secretary. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
On Feb. 26 a most interesting visit was 
made to the Somerville Public Library. The 
striking features of the new building, and the 
problems involved in the reorganization of the 
classification and cataloging systems of a well- 
developed library make this a peculiarly prof- 
itable visit just at this time. The class has 
recently been discussing in library adminis- 
tration provision for the health and conven- 
ience of the staff, and was thoroughly pre- 
pared to appreciate the model equipment in 
that line, as well as the hospitality of the staff, 
when the afternoon ended in a tea in the staff 
dining room. 
The only outside lecturer for the month will 
Mr. Drew B. Hill, who will speak on 
March 23 on some problems of administration. 
The school hopes still to hear later Miss 
Stearns, who was to have spoken on March 16. 
The Junior Library economy class found it 
possible to call the radioscope to their help in 
illustrating their biographical talks on well- 
known librarians, as this enables one to utilize 
the pictures in the Lrprary youRNAL without 
the necessity of having slides made. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 

Miss Rosamond White, ex.-’07, 
registered in the Library School during 1903- 
04, died at her home in Winthrop, Mass., Dec. 
20, 1912. From 1904-10 Miss White was libra- 
rian in the mining department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Miss Annie L. Flavell, Simmons 1908, was 
married on July 31 to Mr. Leslie W. Wood, 
of Plymouth, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Wood are 
living at 25 Mayflower street, Plymouth. 

The engagement is announced of Miss Jes- 
sie L. Blanchard, Simmons tg1t2, and Mr 
Eugene Walker, of Southbridge, Mass. Miss 
Blanchard has resigned her former position in 
one of the New York City branch libraries. 

Miss Alice A. Wood, Simmons 1907, was 
married on Wednesday, Jan. 14, 1914, to Mr. 
Earl Northrup Manchester, in Chicago. 

Miss Minnie Burke has recently compiled a 
card index of cases, drawn from hospital 
records, for a Boston physician. 

Miss Ruth Alexander is reorganizing the 
special engineering library of Lockwood, 
Greene & Company. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY 


who was 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK | 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The juniors have listened to the following 

lectures since Feb. 11: 

“Technological collections in libraries,” on 
Feb. 11, by Mr. W. B. Gamble, chief of the 
Technology division, New York Public Li- 
brary. 

“The art of re-reading,” on Feb 
A. E. Bostwick. 

“Branch administration,” on Feb. 18 and 25, 
by Mrs. A. B. Maltby and Miss Florence 
Overton, of the New York Public Library 
staff. 

“The appeal of library work with children,” 
on March 2, by Miss A. C. Moore, chief of 
the division of work with children. 

“Town library administration,” on March 4, 
by Miss L. G. Hinsdale, librarian of the 
East Orange Public Library. 

“Copyright,” on March 9, by Mr. E. F. Ste- 
vens, director of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library. 

“Ttalian literature from Alfieri to d’Azeglio,” 
on March 11, by Prof. T. E. Comba. 


Senior lectures have been as follows: 


18, by Mr 


Advanced reference and cataloging course 


“Literature of art,” on Feb. 10, by Miss S. A. 
Hutchinson, librarian of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. 
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by Mrs. S 
York Public Li- 


“Literature of 
D. Andersen, 
brary. 


New 


School and colleae library course 


} 


Same as above, with three evening lectures on 


Feb. 9, 16 and 23, on “The high school h- 


brary situation,” “The training of high 
school students in books,” and “The ad- 
ministration of the high school library,” by 
Miss M. E. Hall, of the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn 

Students of these two courses began their 
work in Italian on Feb. 24, under Prof. T. 
E. Comba. Their text book is the “Manuale 
per le biblioteche popolari,” of Fabietti. 


Administration course 


“The library in a budget exhibit,” on Feb. 18, 
by Miss L. G. Hinsdale. This was accom- 
panied and illustrated by charts, diagrams, 
etc. 

“Night schools and the education of adults,” 
and “The public school curriculum,” on Feb. 
19 and 26, by Mr. Albert Shiels, of the 
Board of Education. 

“The library and the workingman,” on March 
4, by Miss Irene Hackett, librarian of the 
Englewood (N. J.) Public Library 
The juniors invited the faculty and seniors 

to a party the evening of Feb. 13. Valentines, 

stunts and Victrola music constituted the pro- 
gram. The decorations of the room were un- 
usually successful on this occasion. 

On Feb. 26 the faculty invited the branch 
librarians to a half-hour discussion of stu- 
dent practice, followed by a talk by Miss 
Mary Ogden White on “The best seller,” and 
a social hour over the teacups. Miss White 
conducts a section of the junior class in the 
fiction seminar. 

Three of the faculty, three graduates, four 
seniors and four juniors attended the Atlantic 
City meeting, dining together, with the addi- 
tion of several members of the library staff, 
on Saturday evening. The Atlantic City din- 
ner is becoming an established custom of the 
school. 

Miss Tracey, of the faculty, has prepared a 
list of material in German, French and Italian 
on American libraries, to be included in the 
handbook of the Leipsic exhibit. The Ger- 
man division was printed in the New York 
Library Club Bulletin for March. 

Mr. Frederick Goodell, of the seniors, has 
an article entitled “What the public library 
can do for boys” in The Advocate, a maga- 
zine published by the boys of Public School 22 
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Changes in the 
follows: 

Miss Juliet A 
Western Reserve 
School, and a member of the Cley 
Library staff, has been added to tl 
as registrar and principal’s assistant 
Rose’s time will hereafter be divided 


Handerson, a graduate 
University 


between the school, as 
and the library, as supervisor of probationers 
Her office will be in the school quarters 


supervisor 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Nora Cordingley 1912) has 
been engaged as an assistant in the cataloging 
department of Columbia University Library 

Miss Bessie Baldwin ('13) has a permanent 
position with Longmans, Green & Co., pub 
lishers. 

Miss Eleanor Hitt (senior) has been obliged 
to postpone finishing her course, having a 
cepted the position of head cataloger in the 
Kern County Library, Bakersfield, Cal 

Miss Katherine Christopher (senior) has 
accepted a position in charge of the women’s 
department of the Automobile Club of Amer 
ica, with the privilege of finishing her course 

Miss Mary E. 
appointed assistant in the division of tech 
nology of the New York Public Library, in 
the place of Miss Hitt. 

Mr. Frank Dolezal (junior), of the St. Louts 
Public Library, has undertaken half-time worl 
as stack assistant. 


(jun., 


Jameson (senior) has been 


IVESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOI 


NEWS NOTES 
of Feb. 23 Mrs. Edna 
the school, and 


On the afternoon 
Lyman Scott was a guest at 
gave a very entertaining and helpful talk on 
“The art of story telling,” concluding with 
several stories. Later in the afternoon tea 
was served, and an opportunity given to meet 
Mrs. Scott informally. The last lecture in the 
course in children’s work was given on March 
4 by Miss Annie Cutter, supervisor of school 
libraries of the Cleveland Public Library, who 
told of the work of that department, and un 
der her conduct the class visited two of the 
school libraries after the lecture. The fol 
lowing day the students, through the courtesy 
of the Public Library, attended a lecture on 
“Greek mythology,” which was given before 
the training class by Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen 

During February the students have been 
having practice work in the children’s rooms 
of the Public Library. Beginning with the 
last week of February and continuing until 
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the end of the school year, the practice work 
will be in the various branches of the library 
system. The course in trade bibliography and 
bookbuying is completed, and the course in 
public documents given by Mr. H. S. Hirsh- 
berg, reference librarian of the Cleveland 
Public Library, has taken its place on the 
schedule. An honor system similar to that 
already in operation in the other departments 
of the University has been adopted by the 
Library School class of 1914. 

The director attended the joint meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Library Club and the New 
Jersey Library Association at Atlantic City, 
March 6-7, and afterwards visited the New 
York Public and Pratt Library Schools. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Juliet A. Handerson, ’o8, has resigned her 
position of supervisor of inventory in the 
Cleveland Public Library to become assistant 
to the director of the New York Public Li- 
brary School. 

Laura Robson, ‘12, formerly first assistant 
in the Alameda County Library at Oakland, 
Cal., is now assistant in the Berkeley Public 
Library. 

Auice S. Tyrer. Director. 


CARNFGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
During the last month the following vis- 
iting lecturers have addressed the Training 

School : 

Mr. Edwin H. Anderson, director of the New 
York Public Library, who gave two lec- 
tures Feb. 14. One was upon “Library ad- 
ministration with special reference to the 
human relations,” the other upon the work 
of the New York Public Library, with 
stereopticon illustrations. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, who gave two lec- 
tures Feb. 21. His subjects were the “Work 
of the St. Louis Public Library,” illustrated 
with stereopticon views, and “Some lost 
arts of librarianship.” 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott, story teller, who 
gave two lectures, Feb. 24 and 25. The 
first lecture, upon “The responsibility of so- 
ciety for what children read,” was held in 
the evening in the East Liberty branch li- 
brary, and was open to the public. The 
second lecture was upon “The creed of the 
story teller.” 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns, chief of the Traveling 

library department, Wisconsin Free Library 

Commission, who gave four lectures, March 
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2-4. Her subjects were “The library spirit,” 
“Some western phases of library work,’ 
“The library militant,” and “The problem ci 
public leisure.” 

Miss Edith Morley Smith, Training School 
class of 1904, has been appointed temporary 
registrar of the Training School. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


Helen Lowther, class of 1912, was married 
March 7 to Mr. Ritchie Lowrie, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ruth Price, class of 1913, has resigned her 
position in the Reuben McMillan Free |! 
brary, Youngstown, Ohio, to accept the posi- 
tion of assistant in the children’s room cf 
the Wylie Avenue branch of the Carnes 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


LIBRARY OF ATLANTA—LIB: 
SCHOOL 

The first term of the course came to an 
end on Dec. 20. 

During October the class perfected its or- 
ganization as follows: president, May Smith, 
Athens, Ga.; vice-president, Rhv« King, At- 
lanta, Ga.; secretary and treasurer, Annie 
Jungermann, Columbus, Ga.: editor, Mattie 
Lou Worsham, Forsyth, Ga.; assistant editor, 
Kathleen Hines, Calhoun, Ga. 

The announcement of the election of offi- 
cers was made at a Hallowe'en party given 
Oct. 31 in the class room by the Graduates’ 
Association to the class of 1913-1914. 

On Nov. 20 Mr. George Utley lectured to 
the class on the “History and purpose of the 
American Library Association.” 

On Dec. 19, in the class room, the students 
gave a Christmas party in honor of the Grad- 
uates’ Association and the staff of the library. 

The second term began Jan. s, 1914. Dur- 
ing this term Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott, in- 
structor in children’s work and story-telling, 
will give her annual course. Her lectures will 
be scheduled each morning of the week 
March 16 to 21. On the afternoon of March 
19 Mrs. Scott will give for the school a recital 
A number of outside 
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of selected stories. 
guests will be invited to hear her on this 
occasion. 

On March 30 Miss Mary W. Plummer, 


principal of the Library School of the New 
York Public Library, will arrive to give a 
series of lectures. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Mabel Jones, 1912, resigned her position as 
assistant in the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
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Dec. 1, 1913, to become head cataloger in the 
Public Library of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Pauline Benson, 1908, for six years librarian 
at Langley, S. C., resigned that position Jan 
1, 1914, to become an assistant in the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta. 

Laura Hall, 1912, went in January to Hunts- 
ville, Tex., where she is engaged in catalog- 
ing the library of the Sam Houston Normal 
Institute. 

Theresa Hood, 1911, on Jan. 1, 1914, ac- 
cepted a position in Birmingham, Ala. 

Amelia Whitaker, 1912, resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta March 1. Miss Whitaker will be mar- 
ried at her home in Raleigh, N. C., on April 
14 to Mr. Charles Trenholm MacClenaghan 

Foreacre Sneep, Principal. 

RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY—WINTER 

SCHOOL 

The first winter course of library instruc- 
tion, extending from Jan. 19 to Feb. 28, at the 
Riverside (Cal.) Public Library, was very 
satisfactory to its promoters. Besides this 
winter class the library has conducted a sum- 
mer class, beginning about the middle of 
July and running for six weeks. This sum- 
mer class will probably be repeated the com- 


ing summer, but thereafter it will be dropped 


and all efforts concentrated on the winter 
school. The course in the latter will probably 
cover seven weeks instead of six, and may 
even be extended to eight weeks. There is 
floor space and equipment for a much larger 
class than the one attending this winter, and 
it is hoped next year to have a considerably 
larger attendance. 

The following students successfully com- 
pleted the winter course: 
Adair, Marie, Redondo Beach, Cal. 
Baker, Mignon P., Canon City, Colo. 
Bean, Angia L., Bellingham, Wash. 
Clapperton, Julia A., San Bernardino, 
Claytor, Vivian E., Roanoke, Va. 
Conrad, Nellie L., Fenton, Mich. 
Crawford, Gwendolen S., Freeport, 
Daniels, Esther, Riverside, Cal. 
Dickson, Lillian L., Riverside, Cal. 
Gillespie, Maud E., Redondo Beach, Cal. 
Goold, Eugenia, La Mesa, Cal. 
Grimm, Harriet H., Pasadena, Cal. 
Ingrum, Margaret R., Kansas City, Mo. 
La Rue, Viva G., Hemet, Cal. 
Speer, Alberta, Azusa, Cal. 
West, Eva, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Willard, Madeline D., Corona, Cal. 
Grover, Mrs. Mabelle C., Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Cal. 
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CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY 


SCHOO! 


The fourteenth annual session of the Chau 
tauqua Library School will be held July 4 
August 15. Dr. Melvil Dewey will be gen- 
eral director of the school. Mary FE. Downey 
will be resident director. Sabra W. V« 
of Allegheny College Library, and Sabra ! 
Stevens, of University of Illinois Library, will 
be general instructors. 

The course of study is general, and is de- 
signed for librarians and library 
who cannot leave their work for the extended 
course offered in the regular library schools, 
but who can get leave of absence for six 
weeks of study to gain a broader conception 
of their work and a general understanding of 
modern methods and ideals. This course, es- 
pecially planned to accomplish the most pos- 
sible in six weeks, is as follows: 

Library administration: The course in 
brary administration includes thirty lectures on 
the following subjects: Evolution of the h- 
brary, Library training, Noted hbrary work- 
ers, Library commissions, Developing a li- 
brary, Reorganizing a library, The library 
trustee, The library staff, Reading of the h- 
brarian, Values in library work, Simplifying 
routine work, Library building and furnish- 
ing, Care of building and grounds, The 
maintenance fund, Library supplies, Book se- 
lection and buying, Preparing books for the 
shelves, Uses of periodicals, Special collec- 
tions, Work with children, How to use a h- 
brary, Picture bulletins, Advertising a library, 
Loca’ library extension, Township and county 
libraries, Library reports and statistics. Miss 
Downey. 

Cataloging: Eighteen lectures with 
tice work in cataloging 100 books from se- 
lected lists, illustrating the salient points of a 
dictionary catalog for a popular library. The 
revised cards are filed by the students and 
furnished with guides, thus making for each 
a sample catalog for 100 books. Lecture and 
practice work are also given on the use of 
Library of Congress cards. Each student or- 
ders from the Library of Congress the cards 
for ten books. These are filled out and filed 
with the practice catalogs. Miss Vouelt 

Classification: Twelve lectures in the use 
of the Decimal classification, with practice 
work in assigning numbers to about 200 books, 
which present problems usually met in a pop- 
ular library. The assigning of headings for 
a dictionary catalog is taken up in connection 
with the classification. Miss Vought 

Bibliography: Lectures are given on the 
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national, trade and special subject bibliogra- 
phies in most general use. Miss Stevens. 

\ccession: Each student accessions a num- 
ber of books, and retains the sheets after re- 
vision. The subjects relating to this depart- 
ment are taken up with lectures and practice 
in the detail work. Miss Stevens. 

Shelf-list: Special lectures in shelf-listing, 
with practice work. Miss Stevens. 

Loan systems: General principles of loan 
systems are taught. Students receive printed 
outlines of typical systems, which are dis- 
cussed with special instructions in those most 


used. Miss Stevens. 
Reference work: The course includes 18 
lessons in the use of reference books. Ques- 


tions are given out on which the students re- 
port answers with the sources of information, 
which are compared and discussed. The Pat- 
terson library is used for laboratory work. 
Miss Stevens. 

Book binding and mending: Lectures out- 
lining the process of binding a book. The 
class visits the Arts and crafts department. 
Samples of binding materials are shown, with 
explanation as to strength, durability, appear- 
ance and cost. Samples of mending mate- 
rials and toois are exhibited, with practical 
suggestions on mending books. Miss Stevens 

The work of the staff is supplemented by 
special lectures from time to time, and by 
the regular Chautauyua program, which offers 
during the whole six weeks of the school a 
of lectures, concerts, readings, discus- 
and other entertainments and facilities 
have made a reputation elsewhere un- 
equalled. Many of the great leaders of Amer- 
ican thought speak from its platform, and 
not a few of the strongest men and women 
of other countries. The whole atmosphere of 
the place cannot be surpassed as a six weeks’ 
home for the average librarian or assistant. 
who will profit greatly by this unique Chau- 
tauqua life. 

The Chautauqua and Westfield libraries and 
books from the New York traveling library 
are used for reference and practical work. 
Visits are made to the Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and Jamestown libraries and to the Art Metal 
Construction Company. 

So fine a spirit of faithfulness, enthusiasm. 
and good fellowship prevails that much is ac- 
complished in six weeks. Strenuous class 
work is supplemented by relaxation through 
the unsurpassed attractions which Chautau- 
qua affords, and by occasional social festivi- 
ties. 

Many visiting librarians, trustees, and others 
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interested in library work attend special lec- 
tures and consult in regard to library matters, 
making this a very helpful part of the work 

The object of the course is to raise the 
standard of librarianship. It is open only to 
those who are already engaged in library 
work or have definite appointment to library 
positions. There are no entrance examina- 
tions, but no one is accepted who has not had 
a high school course or its equivalent. Ex- 
perience in library work usually of not less 
than a year is essential to the understanding 
of the technical instruction given. No one is 
admitted to the class who has not previousl; 
filled out a registration blank and received 
the official matriculation card. The class is 
limited to the number that can be given satis 
factory instruction and supervision 

Early application should be made to Mary 
E. Downey, Box 594, Columbus, Ohio. 


INDIANA LIBRARY COMMISSION—SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

The Public Library Commission of Indiana 
will hold the thirteenth session of its summer 
school at Hanover College, Hanover, Ind., 
June 24 to Aug. 6. The beautiful situation of 
Hanover on the bluffs along the Ohio river 
makes it an attractive place for a summer 
school. Besides the regular instruction in the 
elementary branches of library work given 
by members of the staff, a week of lectures 
by well-known workers is being arranged 
Among those expected to address the school 
are Miss Mary E. Ahern, Mr. George B. Ut- 


ley, and other prominent librarians. This 
weck, devoted to outside lectures, will be cen 
erally attended by librarians of the state. The 


library visit of the school will be to Louis 
ville, Ky., on the invitation of Mr. George T 
Settle, the librarian. The number of applica 
tions for enrollment is already large, and it 
is expected that the school will be larger this 
year than in any previous year of its history 


Reviews 
Revista de bibliografia chilena y extranjera 
Publicada mensualmente por la seccion d 


ic 


informaciones de la Biblioteca Nacional 
Afio 1, nim. 1, January, 1913. Santiago 
1913. 32 p. O. 


This review was founded by the National 


Library of Chile to provide for Chileans a 
monthly survey of the literary production n 

only of their own country but of the rest of 
America and Europe. Books and pamphlets are 
to be announced and articles of value in pe- 
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riodicals and newspapers to be noted. The 
practical limitations of such an undertaking 
are obvious, and, in fact, the subject-matter of 
the first number is confined to South America 
and Latin Europe. Within this field intelli- 
gent work has been done. The review 
vided into the following principal secti 
(1) Chilean literature; (2) American, ¢. ¢., 
South American literature; (3) European Iit- 
erature; (4) Special reference lists; (5) Na- 
tional Library news, and (6) Correspondence 
The indexing of special articles in newspapers 
is a feature that might usefully be imitated in 
our own country. The omission of North 
\merican literature seems unfortunate at a 
time when the free interchange of truthful 
information between North and South Amer- 
ica should be promoted by all social agencies ; 
but this may have been due to circumstance 
rather than plan. On the whole, as the first 
periodical of its kind in South America the 
Revista is a welcome addition to the biblio- 
graphical field. 

W.N.S 


Librarians 


Recent changes in the staff of the circula- 
tion department of the New York Public Li- 
brary have been as follows: 

Miss F. H. Fuller, office of the chief, re- 
signed. 

Mr. F. B. Spaulding transferred from the 
Yorkville branch to the office of the chief. 

Miss A. F. Muzzy, appointed in charge of the 
Yorkville branch. 

Miss F. L. Westover, transferred from the 
Webster branch to the Yorkville branch as 
first assistant. 

Miss G. J. Ackley, formerly of the Chicago 
Public Library, appointed first assistant at 
the new Fort Washington branch. 

Miss G. I. White, formerly of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Public Library, appointed to the 
staff of the Woodstock branch. 

Miss A. F. Farren, transferred as children’s 
librarian from the Melrose to the Wood- 
stock branch. 


The following appointments have been 
made to the staff of the Birmingham ( Ala.) 
Public Library within the last few weeks: 
Miss Theresa B. Hood, a graduate of the 

Atlanta School, and formerly assistant in 

the New York Public Library, has become 

librarian of the East Lake branch. 
Miss Emily Van Dorn Miller, New York State 

Library School 1910-11, recently an assistant 


in the Minneapolis Public Library, has 
made reference librarian 

Miss Fannie Partlow, of Birmingham, 
been appointed general assistant, and 
Winnie Torgerson, of Birmingham, s 
rapher and general assistant 


Recent staff changes in the Columbia 


versity Library are as follows 

Miss Grace B. McCartney has resigned to b 
come chief of the order department in 
Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library 

Miss Isabel S. Monro has accepted a positiot 
in the catalog department of the New York 
Public Library 

Miss Mary A. Cook, A.B., of the University 
of Wisconsin Library, has returned to C 
lumbia University Library as first assistan 
in the order department. 


The friends of Miss Lutie FE. Stearns. who 
was one of the principal speakers at the At- 
lantic City conference, will be grieved to heat 
that she received a telegram the Sunday fol- 
lowing the close of the conference, announc 
ing the sudden death of her sister, after an 
illness of less than a day. This bereavement 
was followed in a very short time by the 
death of her aged mother, constituting a 
double loss, in which Miss Stearns has the 
sincere sympathy of all who know her. 


3kAGG, Clara, for two years librarian at the 
Davenport Library of Bath, N. Y., has re- 
signed because of ill health, the resignation to 
take effect April 1. 

Brown, Carrie R., was appointed to the 
staff of the Fall River (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary in February. 

CapwaLaper, John L., president of the 
board of trustees of the New York Public 
Library, died at his home March 11. Mr 
Cadwalader was a trustee of the old Astor 
Library from 1879, and it was he who brought 
about the consolidation of that library with 
the Lenox Library and the Tilden Trust, and 
who induced the city to build the Fifth Ave- 
nue building for the use of the library 

Criark, Mazelle, has been appointed an as 
sistant in the Public Library at Fall River, 
Mass. 

Coan, Mrs. Flora Cutler, has begun her 
work as supervisor of the children’s depart 
ment of the Waterloo (Ta.) Public Library 


Exits, Victoria, for ten years librarian of 
the Public Library at Long Beach, Cal., has 
resigned, her resignation taking effect March 
3! 
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FLEMMING, Pauline, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the West Hoboken (N. J.) 
Public Library, to have charge of the public 
school libraries and the children’s room. 

Horpen, Dr. Edward Singleton, librarian at 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, died March 16 after an illness of some 
years duration. He was 68 years old. -Dr. 
Holden ®as graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in the class of 1870. In 
March, 1873, he resigned from the army to be 
professor of mathematics and astronomy at 
the Naval Observatory in Washington. From 
1881 till 1885 he was director of the Wash- 
burn Observatory and professor of astronomy 
in the University of Wisconsin. He was 
president of the University of California from 
1885 till 1888; director of the Lick Observa- 
tory, 1888 to 1808. In July, 1902, he became 
librarian at the United States Military Acad- 
emy. His discoveries and his writings 
brought him recognition from many European 
scientific bodies. Denmark made him a 
Knight of the Order of Danebrog, and Ger- 
many made him a Knight Commander of the 
Ernestine Order of Saxony. Among Dr. Hol- 
den’s published works are “Bastion system of 
fortifications,” “Life of Sir William Herschel,” 
“Writings of Sir William Herschel,” “Astron- 
omy,” “Briefer astronomy,” “Mountain ob- 
servatories,” “Earth and sky,” “Our country’s 
flag,” “Family of the sun,” “Essays in Astron- 
omy.” “Stories of the great astronomers,” 
“Real things in nature,” and “The sciences.” 
He was an honorary member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London, the Astro- 
nomical Society of France, and the Italian 
Spectroscopic Society, and belonged to the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Isom, Mary Frances, librarian of the Mult- 
nomah County Public Library in Portland, 
Ore., has started on a seven months’ European 
trip. During her absence Miss M. Louise 
Hunt, assistant librarian, will be in charge. 

Kennepy, Katherine L., has recently been 
added to the staff of the Fall River ( Mass.) 
Public Library. 

LANSING, Cora, librarian at the Carnegie 
Library in Neenah, Wis., for the past ten 
years, has resigned her position to accept a 
position in the same capacity at Wausau. 

Lucut, Julius, Pratt Institute, class of 1900, 
has been made librarian of the University 
Club Library of Chicago. 

NetHerTON, Geneva, has been appointed an 
assistant in the Parkland branch of the Louis- 
ville Public Library. 

Norton, Frank H., who in his younger 
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days was librarian of the Lafayette Library in 
Astor Place, New York City, for twelve 
years, committed suicide in his apartment in 
New York March 10. 


Pattsits, Victor Hugo, has been appointed 
keeper of manuscripts in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, beginning Sept. 1. Mr. Paltsits 
was on the staff of the old Lenox Library 
from 1888 until 1907, when he resigned to ac- 
cept the position of state historian at Albany, 
which position he held until 1911. He edited 
the Pote Journal (1896), several Indian “ca; 
tivities,” served as bibliographical adviser for 
the “Jesuit relations and allied documents” 
(1896-1901), and is the author of several 
works on American history and bibliography. 
He is also chairman of the Public Archives 
Commission of the American Historical A: 
sociation. 

Pearson, Edmund Lester, has been appointed 
editor of publications in the New York Pul 
lic Library, beginning May 1. Mr. Pearson is 
a B.A. of Harvard University, class of 1002, 
and a graduate of the New York State Li- 
brary School, 1904. He was reference libra- 
rian and later assistant librarian of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, assistant 
in the copyright division of the Library of 
Congress, 1906, and acting librarian of the 
U. S. Military Division Library, Washington, 
1907; and since 1906 has conducted “The Li- 
brarian” department in the Boston Evening 
Transcript. He is also a trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library of his home town, Newburyport. 
Mass. Mr. Pearson is: well known to libra- 
rians as the author of “The old librarian’s 
almanack” (1909), “The library and the libra- 
rian” (1910), “The librarian at play” (1911). 
and “The believing years” (1911), as well as 
of numerous magazine articles. 


Settite, George T., librarian of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Free Public Library, gave a talk 
on “Book knowledge” before the young men’s 
efficiency class of one of the Louisville 
churches March 15. 

Wuirtseck, Mrs. Alice G., has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Richmond (Cal.) 
Public Library, to become county librarian of 
the Contra Costa Free Public Library. Miss 
Della Wilsey, of Pratt Institute School ot 
Library Science, has been appointed her suc- 
cessor. 

Winsuip, George Parker, librarian of the 
John Carter Brown Library of Brown Uni- 
versity, of Providence, recently gave an ad- 
dress on the founding and early history of 
the university before the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society. 


il 
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MAINE 

Corinna. Cataloging of the private collec- 
tion of books bequeathed by Levi M. Stewart, 
of Minneapolis, to the public library at his 
birthplace in Corinna, Me., will be completed 
in a month and then a catalog will be printed, 
according to J. H. Winchester, a nephew of 
Mr. Stewart, who is the librarian. The Stew- 
art library contained many fine books, includ- 
ing a valuable Napoleon collection 


Friendship. William De Lancey Howe, a 
lawyer of Boston, has lent the town of Friend- 
ship 49 new books to start a public library. 
Since then 50 other books have been lent by 
Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Jackson, of Jefferson. 
Mr. Howe has recently purchased a summer 
home here and is interested in the town. A 
store has given room to house the books tem- 
porarily. 

VERMONT 

The Vermont Free Public Library Commis- 
sion has acquired several new collections of 
books recently. Four new farmers’ libraries 
have been purchased, each collection including 
45 books, 20 of them on agriculture and the 
other 25 general literature for both adults and 
children. Two new general libraries have 
been added, and two new school libraries to be 
sent out to the district schools are a part of 
the additions. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston. The Public Library has opened a 
reading room at 306 Dorchester street, South 
Boston, to be known as the Andrew Square 
reading room. A reading room in the former 
Brooks street chapel, Faneuil, has also been 
opened. Both branches have been equipped 
with a collection of 1500 books, and 15 period- 
icals will be taken regularly. Daily delivery 
from the central library will be made to both 
branches. Miss Gertrude L. Connelle, who 
was an assistant at the Brighton branch, has 
been placed in charge of the Faneuil branch 


Boston. The Public Library has received a 
fine set of photographs, framed, and many of 
them colored, of views of the mountains in 
the Austrian Tyrol. The photographs are a 
gift from Josiah H. Benton, president of the 
hoard of trustees. 


Boston. State L. Charles F. D. Belden, 
Ibn. (4th annual rpt—yr. ending Nov. 30, 
1913.) Accessions 4942 books and 5515 pam- 
phlets; total number of books in library 172,- 
692, pamphlets 150,862. Appropriation, exclu 
sive of librarian’s salary, $23,510. 

The State Library is eighty-seven years old, 
but the movement from which it resulted began 
over a century ago. The trustees’ report in 
the present report gives a historical summary 
of the beginnings of the library and a state- 
ment of its scope. The trustees urge a special 
appropriation for the immediate purchase of 
statute laws and legislative reports of other 
states and countries needed to make the li- 
brary complete and effective. In the libra- 
rian’s report the legislative reference work 
of the library and the codperative relations 
maintained with other libraries are described 
For lack of sufficient help the clerical work 
has fallen behind in many lines since the 
opening of the legislative reference rooms in 
1910, some lines of work having been aban- 
doned completely since that time. An appen- 
dix contains additional notes and extracts 
from the statutes relating to state library leg 
islation and the development of the library 


Cambridge. The Harvard University Li- 
brary has acquired 420 volumes of the Diaz- 
okyo, the great ccllection of Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhist Scriptures. The volumes 
were brought to Harvard through the efforts 
of Professor Anesaki, who occupies the chair 
in Japanese philoscphy at Cambridge and is 
the first scholar of his race to be so honored in 
America. The books, which are from the As- 
sociation Concordia of Tokio, Japan, have 
been placed in Wadsworth House, along with 
numerous other works brought to Harvard by 
Professor Anesaki in connection with his 
courses 


Cambridge. Aiter a year’s investigation the 
Harvard commission on western history has 
reported that ample material for the study of 
the development of western transportation and 
other questions may be obtained, and points 
out the fact that the new Widener library 
would be an excellent depository for it. The 
Alumni Bulletin says: “The result of the 
year’s work shows, first, that there is no lac} 
of original material to be secured ; and second 
that it is very difficult to interest the a 
business or professional man in preserving 
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as historical material, private papers and let- 
ters which to him seem to have only a family 
meaning and importance. The commission is 
interested mainly in getting together material 
relating to western history, and a vast deal of 
this material lies in the desks and attics of the 
down East states.” 


New Bedford. The income from the How- 
land trust fund, on which the city has been 
paying 6 per cent., will in the future be re- 
duced from $3000 to $2000. This fund has 
been used for public lectures and the purchase 
of books, and the reduction will curtail the 
work of the library along these lines. 


North Adams P. L. Mabel Temple, Ibn. 
(30th annual rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 30, 1913.) 
Accessions 2040; total number of volumes in 
library 35,239. Circulation 100,484. New reg- 
istration 608; total number of borrowers 7302. 
Expenses $7346.08. 

“The circulation of books in foreign lan- 
guages was 1956, classified as _ follows: 
French, 1404; Italian, 392; Yiddish, 160. For 
the first time it is possible to report the cir- 
culation of Yiddish literature. Seldom has 
an amount of money brought in such large 
returns as the small sum invested in Yiddish 
books. They made new friends right away. 
They were advertised through the evening 
schools and by the Jewish boys and girls. The 
library not only circulated a large number of 
volumes, but it was also a ‘social center.” Some- 
times there were meetings of three or four 
different societies at the same time in the 
building. Among such societies were several 
of the women’s clubs, the Bird Club, the 
Child Welfare and District Nurse Associa- 
tions, the Hospital Board, and in the spring a 
teachers’ meeting of the neighboring town of 
Clarksburg.” 

Somerville. The trustees of the Somerville 
Public Library have furnished, at their per- 
sonal expense, the staff rooms of the new 
building with upholstered couch and belong- 
ings, rug, napery, china, silver, and glass for 
a dozen covers, and kitchen ware, as an ex- 
pression of their appreciation of the personal 
interest taken by the staff in the work of the 
library. 

Worcester. Three Carnegie branches of the 
Public Library were opened Feb. 23, 24, and 
25. The first was the Quinsigamond branch, 
the second at South Worcester, and the third 
in Greendale. At each of them Judge F. H. 
Chamberlain, chairman of the library trustees, 
presided, and there were brief addresses by 
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Librarian Robert K. Shaw and other men of 
prominence in the community. Miss Made- 
line M. Bell will be in charge of the Quinsig- 
amond branch, Miss Ella S. Sinnott at South 
Worcester, and Miss Katherine E. Cook at 
Greendale. These branches will be open every 
afternoon and evening till 9 o'clock, except 
Sunday, when the hours will be from 2.30 to 
6 in the afternoon. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence. The last week of February the 
first shipment of freight direct from this city 
to Europe was made. The act suggested an 
opportunity for helpfulness on the part of the 
public library, which printed in the Providence 
Journal an admirable reading list of some of 
the books in the library of use to the exporter, 
presenting the salient features of each. 


Providence. Plans are being made for th: 


establishment of a municipal library and rei- 
erence bureau. It is suggested that literature 
on municipal matters be placed in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, while the library 
for research work could be located in the 
Providence Public Library. The Chamber ot 
Commerce has agreed to give the space in its 
building for a reference bureau. In_ the 
mayor’s library in the city hall there are over 
500 volumes which have never been cataloged 
It is proposed to ask the city council to loan 
these books to the library and to have them 
properly cataloged. A small appropriation 
will probably be asked from the city council 
to provide for the work. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport. A small library of about 150 
volumes has been placed in the county jail 


New Haven. The Public Library has made 
arrangements with the Connecticut State Li- 
brary so that hereafter the library will re- 
ceive current legislative material weekly. The 
Legislative Bulletin, reports of committees and 
bills, as well as all other printed matter issued 
by the state, will be available for reference 


New London. At the annual banquet of 
the Harvard Club of Connecticut, held Feb 
13, President Frederick H. Sykes, of Con 
necticut College for Women, made the an- 
nouncement that the librarian of Yale had 
offered to present the new institution copies 
of every duplicate book in the college library. 
President Sykes had of course accepted the 


offer, means a gift of thousands of 


which 
Just 


volumes of the most valuable character 


how many books will be embraced in the 
splendid donation cannot be determined until 
the Yale library has been thoroughly gone 
over by the librarian and Dr. Sykes, but that 
they will be a notable acquisition is certain. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

A bill has been introduced at Albany insert- 
ing in the public health law a new section 
(332-a), requiring officers in charge of every 
public library or school library to disinfect 
each book circulated immediately upon its re- 
turn. A $so fine is provided for each viola- 
tion. 


Brooklyn P. L. Frank P. Hill, Ibn. (16th 
annual rpt.—1913.) Accessions 81,107, only 
6177 being new titles; total number of vol- 
umes in library 742,133. Circulation 4,583,807. 
New registration 6565; total registration 3o0!,- 
100 (population 1,634,351). 

Expenses for books, periodicals and bind- 
ing were $126,560, the average cost per volume 
for all books being $1.17, a slight increase in 
cost due to the purchase of more books in 
special bindings. 

No new branches were opened during the 
year and no additions made to the old ones, 
but plans for the last three Carnegie build- 
ings were adopted and work was begun on 
two of them, at Stone and Dumont streets 
and at Eastern Parkway and Schenectady 
avenue. The absence of a central libsary has 
led residents of the different sections of the 
city to look upon the branch in their midst as 
“the library,” and they will continue to do so 
until the central building is completed. 

In 1912 the New York Public Library re- 
duced the hours of labor from forty-two to 
forty and required that an hour be taken for 
lunch and supper. After an investigation of 
conditions in Brooklyn the same rules were 
put into effect here on March 31. At first a 
few branch librarians had misgivings for fear 
the routine work could not be carried on the 
shortened schedule. Nine months’ trial con- 
verted the most sceptical. Not only was work 
done, but it was better done, while the health 
of members of the staff was improved to a 
marked degree. 

In the children’s department the home cir- 
culation of books was 1,661,486. while in the 
department of traveling libraries notable ad- 
vance was made. The records show that 1374 
libraries, including those renewed, were issued 
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during the year, an increase of 35 per cent 
over 1912; excluding those renewed, the num 
ber of libraries sent out to borrowers is 1156, 
as compared with 840 for 1o12. In the "4 


libraries issued, 67,467 volumes were co! 
tained, and the total use made of them, both 
in the building of the organization and at 
home, amounted to 180,929, an increase of 32, 
o88 over 1912. The records show, further 
more, that 69 new organizations were regis 
tered in 1913, and that at the close of the year 
334 libraries were out on loan to 245 different 
organizations and _ institutions, the highest 
inark yet reached by the department. A iack 
of trained workers prevented the establish 
ment of any additional factory stations, 
though opportunity was _ presented Five 
steamships engaged chiefly in South American 
trade, with Brooklyn their home port, obt 
books regularly for their officers and crews 


Flushing. William Elliman, a former res 
dent, who founded the Flushing Public L1- 
brary, died in New York City Feb. 21, aged 68 


Vohawk. The old Weller home has been 
converted into a library, and on March 
was opened to the public 


New York City. Russell Sage Found. I 
Frederick Warren Jenkins, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr 
ending Sept. 30, 1913.) Accessions 2037 vol- 
wmes; approximate number of volumes 
000; pamphlets 15,000. Circulation (for 10 
months) 29,034. Registration 878 

During the past year the libraries of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, the 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, and the Russell Sage Foundation have 
heen merged in the present library and are 
housed in the new building at Lexington ave- 
nue and 22d street. The library ts open to 
the public on presentation of proper creden- 
tials. Library bulletins formerly issued by 
the New York School of Philanthropy will 
be issued as regular Russell Sage Foundation 
publications. During the past vear the entire 
collection has been reclassified and recata 
loged, the Dewey system, with some modif 
tions, being used 


New York City Arrangements have 
made by the New York Public Lil 


the establishment of a traveling libra ley t 
station in Room Colum! University 
Library. The station will be for the u 


all members of the universit: 
be borrowed for home use 
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Vew York City. The plans of Arnold Brun- 
ner have been accepted by the library com- 
mittee of the College of the City of New 
York for the proposed library, which is to 
stand on the site bounded by 1rgoth street, 
I41st street and Convent avenue east. The 
city has given the land and $100,000 for the 
purpose of improving the field and building 
an esplanade roof. The Associated Alumni 
is collecting the other $150,000. Already $90,- 
ooo has been raised. 

New York City. The Board of Estimate 
adopted March 6 a resolution of the controller 
authorizing the New Yerk Public Library to 
assume the management of the Municipal 
Reference Library, and to operate it as a 
branch in the Municipal Building. The board 
also approved the following salaries for the 
year 1914: librarian, $3500; first assistant li- 
brarian, $2400; cataloger, $1200; stenographer, 
$800; and two clerks at $300 each. 

Ossining. The Public Library presented to 
this village by Andrew Carnegie was dedi- 
cated March 4. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. James A. McWilliams and the Rev. Dr. 
T. H. Baragwanath. A letter from Mr. Car- 
negie was read, and Miss Helena M. Foster 
gave a historical sketch of the library. A 
musical program was given by Miss Ethel 
Jackson, Miss Adelaide Wills and Miss Fliz- 
abeth Fisher. The building cost $26,000, and 
is erected on a site purchased for $11,000. 

Syracuse. The tentative appropriation of 
$40,000 for the Public Library has been in- 
creased to $45,000 by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment after a committee repre- 
senting the library had taken the matter up 
with Mayor Will. The members of the com- 
mittee argued that, by law, the library was en- 
titled to an appropriation equal to 2 per cent. 
of the aggregate tax levy, or a sum equal to 
approximately $50,000. In the past the library 
has never received the full appropriation to 
which it is entitled by the law. The members 
of the board intended to cut the appropriation 
still lower this year. 

Theresa. The trustees of the Public Li- 
brary plan to bring the library to the outlying 
districts of the township. District librarians 
will be appointed in the different neighbor- 
hoods. The first library sub-station will be 
at West Theresa, with C. J. Rappole in charge. 
NEW JERSEY 
Papers of incorporation of the 
Incorporated, have 


Hla ‘ thorne 
Hawthorne Public Library 
been filed in the office of the county clerk. 
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Hoboken. An appropriation of $5000 has 
been granted the Public Library to erect steel 
book stacks. 


Jersey City. A banquet in commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Free Public Library of Jersey Cit 
was tendered to the trustees by President Nel- 
son J. H. Edge Feb. 17. 


Paterson F. P. L. 
(28th annual rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 
Accessions 6340; total number of volumes in 
library 54,087. Circulation 238,706. New reg- 
istration 8566; total registration 22,284. Re- 
ceipts $29,910.02; expenses $29,900.46, includ 
ing salaries $12,523.96, and books $5177.46. 

A new branch was opened at Riverside with 
3100 volumes, and it is desired before long to 
open another branch in the southern part of 
the city. The library board is urged to take 
the initiative in the formation of a historical 
society, one of the chief objects of which 
should be to secure the publication of a brie‘ 
but authoritative history of Paterson. Nearl, 
all salaries have been increased during th 
year. During this year the library regained 
its old place as third among the public libra 
ries of New Jersey, a position lost when 
was destroyed by fire in 1902. 


Roselle. At the regular meeting of the Cli 
Club, Feb. 25, the members voted to give their 
library of about 1600 books to the Public Li- 
brary of Roselle, which was to be organized 
March 13. 


Trenton. One hundred and fifty friends 
of Henry C. Buchanan, the retired state libra- 
rian, gave him a dinner March 7. The occa 
sion was the sixty-third birthday anniversar) 
of Mr. Buchanan. 


Washington. The Washington Public Li- 
brary Association has leased the storeroo: 
in Mrs. B. J. Morgan’s building in East Wash 
ington avenue, and it is expected to have the 
library ready for use early im April. About 
$400 has been pledged to the association, and 
aid will be asked of the Common Council, 
which has power to contribute up to $300 
without a vote of the people. Donations of 
tables and chairs have been asked. 


G. F. Winchester, Ibr 
1913.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Germantown. Friends F. L. Hannah M 
Jones, Ibn. (Rpt.—r1o12-13.) Accessions 70: 
total number of books in library 28,118. Cir 
culation 16,305. New registration 411. Num 
ber of visitors to library 24,252. Receipts 
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$6425.94; expenses $2237.28, including $1720.08 
for salaries, $1292.24 for books and period- 
icals, and $192.10 for binding 


Hazleton. Addresses outlining the use of 
the Hazleton Public Library and telling of 
the advantages to be gained thereby have been 
delivered daily during the past month in the 
schools of the township and the city ot 
Hazleton by Miss Alice Willigerod, the chief 
librarian. 


Lancaster. By the will of the late James 
D. Landis, one of the pri yprietors of the New 
Era, the sum of $2500 is left to the Smith 
Memorial Library, of which he was a trustee, 
to be payable upon the death of his wife. 


Oil City. An unknown donor has given 
$120 to purchase books in memory of Mr. 
Condrin, late president of the Oil City Li- 
brary Association. 


Philadelphia. The site of the new Central 
branch of the Free Public Library has been 
selected on the west side of Logan square, 
west of Nineteenth street, and plans for the 
building are in preparation. 

Philadelphia. Library Company of Phila- 
delphia. (Rpt.—yr. ending Apr. 16, 1913.) 
Accessions 2528; total number of books 1n 
library 240,205 Circulation 32,972. Total 
attendance of members and visitors 57,805 
Receipts $43,020.85 expenses $41,769.80, in- 
cluding salaries $18,692.20, books $5241.61, and 
binding $957.15. 

Pittsburgh. The Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, which is in charge of the city’s Bureau 
of Publicity, has issued its first bulletin of the 
publications acquired. At present publica- 
tions will be loaned from the library only 
upon receipt signed by the mayor, a depart- 
ment head, a bureau superintendent, a mem- 
ber of council, or one of the city clerks. Any 
city official or employe is welcome, however, 
to use the library in its office, room 1330, 
Henry W. Oliver Building. 


Reading. A unanimous vote against the 
Sunday opening of the Reading Public Li- 
brary was taken at a meeting of St. Peter’s 
Methodist Episcopal Brotherhood in March. 
It was stated informally that the library trus- 
tees are seeking a test of public sentiment on 
the question of library opening on Sunday. 
All present voted against the plan suggested 
recently by a municipal research expert on 
the general grounds that the Sabbath should 
be reserved for religious activities, and that 
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secular attractions, even for educational pur- 
poses, could not be endorsed by the brother- 
hood 

Scranton P. L. Henry J. Carr, Ibn. (23d 
annual rpt.—1913.) Net accessions 1130, to 
tal number of volumes in library 72. i 
culation 130,026. Total registration 10,755 
Receipts $20,713.44; expenses 28, 
cluding $8144.30 for salaries, $1703.55 tor 
books, and $1672.71 for binding. 


Swarthmore. Plans are being drawn by Ed- 
ward L. Tilton, of New York City, for the 
two-story library building to be erected at 
Swarthmore College. 


Wilkes-Barré. The will of Charles E. Dana, 
of Philadelphia, provides that all his books 
and all photographs and prints not otherwise 
provided for, shall be given to the Osterhout 
Free Library. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore. Peabody Institute L. John 
Parker, acting Ibn. (46th annual rpt.—yr end- 
ing May 31, 1913.) Total number of volumes 
in library 178,099, 27,793 pamphlets, and 1437 
maps. Circulation 90874. Expenses $23.- 
466.18, including $12,685.49 for salaries, 
$8640.36 for books, etc. and $1352.40 for 
binding. 

During the year the books on the shelves 
have been rearranged according to the deci- 
mal system in place of the fixed location 
formerly in use. A beginning was also made 
of the consolidation of the existing card cata 
log and two printed catalogs into one card 
catalog, using Library of Congress cards as 
far as possible. 

Frederick. An active campaign is being 
carried on in Frederick and surrounding towns 
to secure funds for the establishment of a 
public library. The library is intended for 
the use of the whole county. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A bill was introduced in the Senate in Feb- 
ruary to regulate the use of public school 
buildings and grounds in the District ot 
Columbia, and providing for their use, amons 
other purposes, as free public library bran hes, 
during the school year as well as during vaca- 
tion, under such regulations as the board of 
education may provide. 

Georgetown. Georgetown University will 
receive $10,000 for a library, under the terms 
of the will of the late Julian Reich, of Tryon, 
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Washington. Jacob H. Schiff, the New 
York banker, has made a second notable gift 
to the Library of Congress. It is to supple- 
ment the one made by him in 1912, consisting 
of a collection of Jewish hooks comprising 
10,000 volumes. This collection, like the first, 
was brought together by Ephraim Deinarda, a 
collector in Europe and in Palestine. It contains 
more than 4000 volumes, touching every field 
of Jewish thought and learning, religious and 
over many centuries. It 
their commentaries and 
supercommentaries, Mishnah and Talmud, 
with their commentaries; Milrash, codes of 
law, sermons, liturgy, philosophy, philology, 
scientific works, history, geography and belles 
lettres in general. The collection includes 
more than 100 manuscripts, many bearing 
early dates, as well as several “incunabula” 
(fifteenth century books) of importance. 
There is also an excellent collection of Jew- 
ish melodies and songs with notes and a fine 
collection of books and periodicals printed in 
Palestine. Of especial note is the extensive 
representation of the products of modern 
Jewish literature. 


secular, extending 
includes Bibles with 


The South 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro. The Public Library has re- 
ceived a bequest from the late Pendleton King 
of 5000 volumes, besides pictures, statuary, 
etc. The will provides that the books shall 
be kept in a separate collection. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham. A book fund campaign will 
be started April 27 to continue until May 2. 

Huntsville. The city commissioners have 
passed a resolution to appropriate $1500 an- 
nually for the maintenance of a Carnegie Li- 
brary, which will be erected on a lot at the 
corner of Gates and Madison streets, to be 
donated by the city of Huntsville. The library 
building will cost $15,000. The city has had 
the library proposition under consideration a 
long time, but never before have the commis- 
sioners seen their way clear to appropriate 
enough for maintaining the institution. 

GEORGIA 

Monroe. The suggestion has been made 
that the old First Baptist church be moved 
to some convenient lot and converted into a 
town library, and the suggestion is meeting 
with considerable favor among the people 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville. Names of the 175 donors to the 
Portland branch library, completed about thre« 
placed upon a wall at 
future. 


will be 
near 


months ago, 
that library in the 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga. he board of directors 
the Carnegie Library, or a committee of cen 
sors appointed by them, will hereafter pass or 
all moving pictures exhibited in Chattanooga 
and all vaudeville acts shown in moving p 
ture houses. Later their censorship may 
tend to the other theaters. 

Central ‘Vest 

CHIO 


Cincinnati. The trustees of the Public 
brary are taking active steps to secure 
main building. They want a modern str 
ture that will be adequate to the needs of 1! 
institution. In the past ten years branches 
have been built in Walnut Hills, Corryville, 
Cumminsville, Price Hill, Norwood, A 
dale and Hyde Park. In addition libraries 
are being maintained in leased «quarter 
Madisonville, Camp Washington, Pleasant 
Ridge, Harrison, Lockland, Wyoming, Elm 
wood and other places, and a branch library 
is soon to be built at the foot of Price Hill 
But in the main building the work has grown 
steadily while quarters have hecome more and 
more cramped. More than 
that are but seldom used are 
ing in the rear of the Dayton street branch 


volumes 


stored in a build- 


29,009 


with 20,000 more in the basement on Vir 
street, while newspaper and periodical #! 
are in the attic. 

Dayton. The new East Side Carnewe 


branch library was opened to the public Feb 


27. In the afternoon hours were held 
for the children, and in the evening a pro- 
gram was arranged for adults, with music and 
speeches, after which the building was thrown 
open to inspection. 

Lakewood. Formal announcement has been 
made of the recent gift from the Carneci« 
Corporation for a new public library for 
Lakewood. 


storv 


Youngstown. « Several thousand dollars paid 
to Mahoning County Law Library in the past 
few years by the criminal court should have 
been turned into the county general fund, ac- 
cording to a recent ruling from the attorney 
general. The municipal clerk is freed from 
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all responsibilities, as the attorney general 
mentioned several similar cases in other cities 
where courts, as here, distributed the funds 
under advisement of attorneys. The ruling is 
a result of investigation of a similar occur- 
rence in Lorain, which also has a criminal 
court. The attorney general advised that a 
criminal court is not a police court or a pro- 
bate court, which are required to turn the 
amount of fines and penalties for misdemean- 
ors into the library fund. It is now the duty 
of county officials to collect the money from 
the law library. The last report shows the 
library received unrightfully from municipal 
court $2731.80 from Dec. 9, 1912, to Oct. 18, 
1913. This practice has been in vogue since 
1910. When this practice was first taken up 
the library fund only received 15 per cent. of 
the total. 
ILLINOIS 


The State Library has been having consid- 
erable trouble with its assistants. Secretary 
of State Harry Woods, who is ex-officio state 
librarian, decided that the State Library 
needed reclassification and recataloging. In 
carrying out this work, it was found necessary 
to employ more trained, experienced people 
than were on the staff. Therefore certain 
assistants were dismissed and others ap- 
pointed. One of these assistants, Mrs. Estelle 
Baird, appealed to the civil service commis- 
sion, under whose authority all library posi- 
tions come. The commission ordered her re- 
instatement, upon which Mr. Woods pre- 
ferred charges of incompetency and neglect 
of duty. After an investigation covering sev- 
eral weeks, Mrs. Baird was reinstated, and 
back pay was allowed her for the period of 
suspension. In view of the fact that no 
standards for the judging of competency ex- 
isted in the library service, an examination 
was held by the commission March 21, which 
all employes were compelled to take. 


Carmi. Andrew Carnegie has expressed 
willingness to donate $10,000 for a public hi- 
brary for this city, on condition that a lot be 
purchased and arrangements made by the city 
for the upkeep of the building. The council 
has voted to use $1000 of the city’s money 
for maintaining the library 


Chicago. The great progress made in the 
work of the Chicago Public Library during the 
last five years is thus summed up by Henry 
E. Legler in his report for 1013: 

“Lacking funds with which to undertake ex- 
tensive extension of service, the policy of 
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utilizing every available opportunity through 
coOperation with park boards, school author 
ities, settlements, and _ institutions 
has been vigorously followed. It 

been possible to increase the home circulation 
in five years, with cor: 


gener ally 


has thus 


nearly go per cent 
sponding gain in work with schools and gen 


work, as well as in other lines 
ago the h 


eral reference 
of library activity. Five years 
brary possessed one branch; this year ends 
with twenty-six in operation. Five years ago 
the number of public reading rooms was 15; 
the reading rooms now number 26, not in- 
cluding those in business houses, nor four in 
the main building. Five years ago there wer 
no class room libraries sent into schools, and 
the school use was represented by 606 issues 
Last year the class room libraries numbered 
342, and the total issue was 112,992 volumes 
Five years ago the cardholders numbered 96,- 
708; the number now is 154,127. Five years 
ago the total home use of books was 1,601,645 ; 
last year it had grown to 3,037,035.” 


\ $40,000 Carnegie library is as- 
of Urbana as a result of a 
bond issue of $10,000 
Frederick F. Eubeling. long a director, left 
$10,000 for a building, and William B. Me- 
Kinley, of Champaign, also contributed. Ur- 
hana was assured a library from the Car- 
negie fund some years ago, but until the 
present has not been able to comply with the 
provision regarding income. The Carnegie 
Corporation has been notified that all require- 
been met. 


l'rbana 
sured the city 
vote authorizing a 


ments have now 


WICHIGAN 
Owosso. The Owosso Improvement Ass 
ciation has practically ahandoned the idea of 
having the new Carnegie Library ready to be 
turned over to the commissioners of the city 
when they assume office in April. Work has 
heen delayed to such an extent that very little 
of the interior work is completed. The con- 
tractors have until June 1 to complete the 
building, and it is evident that it will not ! 
before that date. 


ee 


ready much 


North West 


WISCONSIN 


The 


Madison. An Irish library which will con 
tain a collection of books relating to Ireland 
will be established in with the 
state historic library $500 has 
already been obtained. 


connection 


\ fund of 
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Vadison. The University Extension Divi- 
sion announces that steps are being taken to 
provide a library of educational films to lend 
to schools and social centers throughout Wis- 
consin. 

Sherman. The trustees of the Minerva Free 
Library of Sherman have received an offer 
amounting to the equivalent of $6000 from 
Oliver W. Norton, of Chicago, who was the 
donor of the building in which the library is 
housed. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth. Members of the Douglas county 
library board have outlined plans for a cir- 
culating library to be inaugurated in this 
county. At the annual meeting last Novem- 
ber $300 was appropriated to carry on the 
work. The county library will work in con- 
junction with the city library. 


Vinneapolis. In the proposal to be sub- 
mitted by the state education commission for 
a central board of education to supervise most 
of the state’s public educational activities, the 
high school board, the normal school board, 
and the state library commission would be 
merged into one body, with all the powers of 
the three boards. The central board would 
consist of five members to be appointed by the 
governor 


St. Paul. <A. B. Stickney, former head of 
the Chicago Great Western railroad, has given 
his entire office library of more than 1800 
volumes to the St. Paul Public Library. The 
collection consists for the most part of vol- 
umes connected with railroad matters. Mr. 
Stickney’s gift also includes a large number 
of reports of park commissioners in many 
American cities, collected during the cours< 
of his studies of the park question. 


IOWA 


Moines. Branch stations of the Yes 
Moines Public Library will be established in 
Fast and West High Schools as soon as pos- 
sible and at North High School next fall. 
Present plans are to place 400 or 500 books— 
fiction of the best class and reference works— 
in each high school each week, and the sta- 
tions will be open Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, thus, since the high schools are open to 
the community Friday evenings, giving the 
entire neighborhood an opportunity to read 
the books. The branches probably will be 


Des 


under the supervision of Mrs. J. T. Rea, now 
in charge of the three grade school stations. 
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Fert Madison. Convicts at the state peni- 
tentiary here henceforth will be permitted to 
study the dictionary, read stories of travel, 
peruse history and biography, and enjoy care- 
fully selected fiction. One thousand new books 
have been ordered for the penitentiary library 

NEBRASKA 

College View. The Public 
slightly damaged by fire March 4. 

Shubert. The Women’s Literary Club re- 
cently established a library here. At a recent 
“men’s night” of the club the men in attend- 
ance made up a purse of $100, which they 
presented to the club to be used for the ben- 
efit of the library. 


Library was 


The South West 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis. The city controller has been 
asked to include in the next appropriation for 
city funds $1000 for the compilation of all 
ordinances pertaining to public utility corpo- 
rations. The plan is to entrust the work of 
compiling the ordinances to Andrew L. Bost- 
wick, the municipal reference librarian, for 
which he would be paid the $1000. The ex- 
pense of printing would be met by another 
appropriation. 

St. Louis. Ben Altheimer, a member of the 
board of directors of the Public Library, has 
given the institution 210 copies of paintings 
by famous masters, and promised to provide 
about 300 additional pictures to be distributed 
among the central and branch libraries in the 
near future. Each portfolio contains a pic- 
ture of the artist and a description of the 
paintings, written in German. The prints were 
made by the Art Association of Munich, Ger- 
many. The German text which explains each 
artist’s works, prepared by eminent German 
writers, will be translated into English to give 
ampler opportunity to understand and appre- 
ciate the pictures, which will soon be placed 
on exhibition. 


St. Louis. The St. Louis Public Library is 
exhibiting in its art room six of the best 
paintings from the city Art Museum. These 
paintings are changed every month or so, and 
include some of the museum’s most interesting 
recent accessions, so that in the course of the 
year users of the library have an opportunity 
of seeing a considerable part of the additions 
to the museum collections. A series of talks 
to children on some of the pictures, by Direc- 
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tor Edmund Wuerpel, of the Washington Uni- 
versity Art School, has been begun. The first 
of these, suggested by Larsen’s “Swedish 
fairy tale,” interested the children so much 
that the picture was temporarily hung in the 
children’s room and was surrounded for days 
by interested groups, those who had attended 
the talk explaining the picture to their friends 
who had not had that privilege. 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. The Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
whose headquarters are in Cincinnati, has ap- 
propriated $18,000 for a library building for 
Littlé Rock College, a school for negroes. 


Searcy. The Searcy Public Library has re- 
cently moved into commodious quarters in the 
new courthouse. The library is open each 
Sunday afternoon from 2.30 to 4.30 for the 
convenience of the men and boys of the city. 
Several hundred dollars have recently been 
secured through benefit socials, and the money 
has been invested in new books. 


TEXAS 
Ballinger. The Carnegie Library was 
opened to the public Feb. 24. The library 
will be in charge of Mrs. W. S. Fleming. Sev- 
eral hundred books have arrived. 


Pacific Coast 
CALIFORNIA 


Auburn. A recent storm partially unroofed 
the public library building in this city, and it 
was with considerable difficulty and labor 
the volumes contained in the library were 
saved from damage or destruction. 

Claremont. Pomona Coll. L. Victor E. 
Marriott, actg. Ibn. (roth annual rpt.—yr. 
ending May 31, 1913.) Accessions 2863; to- 
tal number of books in library 20,438. Ex- 
penses $4946.35, including salaries $1736.62, 
books and periodicals $1782.29, binding $340.80. 

The Cook-Baker Biological Library, pre- 
viously existing as a separate departmental 
library, was accessioned and made an integral 
part of the main library, adding about 1300 
volumes. 

Corning. Work on the building of the new 
Carnegie library in this city will be com- 
menced early in the spring, and it is expected 
the building will be opened to the public next 
fall. The cost of the structure will be $10,000, 
and the building will be of concrete 

Grass Valley. The City Library trustees 
have started active campaigning to secure a 
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Carnegie library for this city. The present 
city library is maintained by a 10-cent tax, the 
money derived from this levy being sufficient 
for the care and upkeep of a Carnegie build- 
ing. 

Los Angeles. The new Arroyo Seco branch 
library was formally opened to the public on 
Friday evening, Feb. 27. This branch is the 
second to be built from Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie’s gift of $210,000 to the city of Los An- 
geles for six branch libraries. The structure 
is an attractive one of classic design, built of 
artificial stone and dark brick, and is located 
on a triangular lot at the junction of Pasa- 
dena and Piedmont avenues, overlooking the 
Arroyo Seco. The site was donated by the 
residents of the district. The building con- 
sists of one story and basement. On the first 
floor are located the adult and juvenil 
ing rooms, librarian’s office and staff room 
Outside between the two reading rooms is the 
open air reading room. In the basement is 
an auditorium capable of seating two hun- 
dred. The building was erected at a cost of 
nearly $35,000. 


read- 


OREGON 

Albany. Through the acquisition recently 
of several valuable old volumes regarding pio- 
neer history the Albany Public Library now 
has what is said to be one of the best collec- 
tions of works on Oregon in the state. Mrs. 
Viola Price Franklin, the librarian, has been 
making special effort to obtain books of this 
kind and has received several volumes as gifts 
from pioneer citizens of Albany, and also 
has bought a number of books with a fund 
recently provided by the Modern Travelers, a 
local club. 

Woodburn. Word has been received from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York that 
an appropriation of $10,000 has been made 
for a suitable building to replace the frame 
structure now in use, providing the city fur- 
nishes the site and provides for upkeep and 
maintenance. This has been done by the city, 
and plans submitted to New York for ap- 
proval of the Carnegie Corporation 


UTAH 

Richmond. The Carnegie Library. which 
has been under construction for some time, is 
now completed, and the library committee at 
its last meeting declared Sept. 1, 1914, as the 
opening day. In the meantime the library will 
be equipped with shelving, and 
books. The state library commission has been 
appealed to for assistance in this task 


furniture 
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Canada 


Toronto. On March 2 the fourteenth 
branch of the public library was opened. 
This is the Beaches branch, and it is the re- 
sult of a deputation which, nearly four years 
ago, came to the Public Library Board and 
asked for a Beaches branch to be established. 
This library will be open on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday of each week from 2 to 6 
o'clock and from 7 to 9 o'clock. Miss Nel- 
son, of the Church Street Library, will be in 
charge, and already some hundreds of Beach 
residents have taken advantage of the day for 
registration. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Bolton P. L. Archibald Sparke, Ibn. (60th 
annual rpt.—1912-13.) Accessions 4768; total 
number of volumes in libraries 133,525. Cir- 
culation 500,428, as compared with 508,484 the 
previous year. Total registration 32,430, as 
compared with 34,422 the previous year. 

There are now in use two central library 
buildings; one, the Reference Library, in the 
original quarters in the old Exchange, and 
the Lending Library, in a separate building. 
Neither building was intended for library 
work, and the trustees now feel that a new 
central building is a necessity. Besides the 
two central buildings the library has six 
branches. 

Dublin. Nat. Library of Ireland. T. W. 
Lyster, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 4471; total number of volumes in 
library 108,000. Total number of readers 
190,657, an average of 683 per day. 

During the year the greater part of the 
European section has been cataloged on cards, 
the author catalog has been largely revised, 
and the main portion of the Dix collection of 
“Belfast printed books” has been cataloged. 
The “Bibliography of Irish philology and lit- 
erature,” on which work was begun in 1912, 
was published. Various improvements have 
been made in the building, giving temporary 
relief from the congestion existing in some 
departments, but it is felt that permanent re- 
lief can be obtained only by completing the 
building according to the original plan. 

RUSSIA 

The Russian library quarterly Bibliotekar 
| Librarian] has completed its second year. In 
the first six numbers are found many articles 
on individual libraries, reports of library con- 
gresses, and discussion of many questions of 
theory and practice in library work. In the 


following paragraphs are given a brief outline 
of the contents of each number, showing the 
general character of the field the magazine is 
trying to cover. 

No. 1, 1912 contains an article by N. Safron- 
eyev on the Kiev Public Library, which was 
founded in February 1866. The progress made 
since its foundation is described in great de- 
tail. L. Chavkin takes the occasion of the 
25th anniversary of the Charkov Public Li- 
brary to give an account of its complete his- 
tory. The library has grown from 1700 
volumes in 1886 to 150,000 volumes at the 
present time. An article by P. Bogdanov out- 
lines the plans proposed for discussion at the 
First Russian Library Congress, and an ac- 
count is given of the discussion on library 
matters at an educational convention held at 
Moscow. In honor of the completion of his 
fortieth year of activity in the literary and 
educational world, an article describes his 
work in these fieids. E. Heinz contributes re- 
ports of the German and Swiss conventions 
of librarians. 

The second issue gives an account of the 
Odessa Public Library, founded in 1830 
This library now contains 175,000 volumes, and 
at the present rate of increase it will soon 
have 300,000 volumes on its shelves. The cost 
of the new building was $239,000. E. Vetchin- 
kin discusses in detail the “inventory system” 
of cataloging. A. Voynich-Syanozhetzky takes 
up the question of the disinfection of books, 
mainly discussing an investigation by Drs 
F. Charitonoy and M. Trigubenko. P 
Bogdanov reviews special library literature in 
the Russian. There are also articles on the 
libraries in the German Navy, on the Inter- 
national Committee of the London Library 
Association, the Egyptian library in Cairo, the 
annual report of the British Museum, and on 
E. A. Savage’s book, “Old English libraries. 
The making, collection and use of books dur- 
ing the Middle Ages.” Several pages are de- 
voted to the activities of the various libraries 
throughout Russia. According to its annual 
report, the Russian Library Association has 
grown in membership from 159 in 1911 to 207 
on Jan. 1, 1912. The number of subscribers to 
the official journal has increased during the 
year from 335 to 536. 

The last issue for 1912 was a double num- 
ber (Bibliotekar is a quarterly). It contained 
an article by A. Pokrovsky in appreciation of 
the work of L. P. Vachterov in building up 
children’s libraries. Michael Kostin contrib- 

utes an article on classification. Vladimir 
Vosinsky writes on “The form of systematic 
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cataloging.” The number contains an tnter- 
esting article by Helen Schoenberg on the 
“American librarian,” describing the work in 
public libraries, the circulation of books, chil- 
dren's departments, school departments, school 
and university libraries and special libraries. 
\ second article by Helen Schoenberg reports 
the 34th annual A. L. A.convention. It is il- 
lustrated by a photograph of Mrs. Elmendorf 
Courses in library work have been started in 
the Universities of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. Among the subjects taught are the 
history of books, history of libraries, literature 
at the end of the 1oth century and at the 
beginning of the 2oth century, children’s lit- 
erature, children’s libraries in America and 
the methods employed therein, the cataloging 
of books. 

No. I, 1913, contains an article on the pres- 
ent status of university libraries. It compares 
the activities of the Russian libraries with the 
German and other European libraries. In 
emphasizing the necessity of the Russian Im- 
perial Library’s containing every important 
work of public interest, A. Bielov describes 
the scope of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, and the parliamentary libraries 
of England, Germany and Austria. An inter- 
Lukashe- 


esting article is contributed by Y. 
witz, on the binding of small pamphlets into 


one volume. He believes that a small pam- 
phlet, no matter how interesting it may be, is 
lost sight of when bound by itself. 

The second issue for 1913, the last num- 
ber received, contains an article urging the 
Russian Library Association to participate in 
the work of the “International Organization 
for the Systematizing and Simplification of Li- 
brary Work.” A. Plotnikov reviews in detail 
the work of the Charkov public libraries. 
Helen Schoenberg contributes a eulogy of the 
late Dr. John Shaw Billings, and gives a de- 
tailed account of his activities. The annual 
report of the membership of the Russian Li- 
brary Association shows that the membership 
has increased by 9 during the year 1912. It 
now totals 216. 

CHILE 
In the Biblioteca Nacional de Chile, which is 
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located in Santiago de Chile, the number of 
readers in IQ11 was 36,902, in 1912, 40,588; 
increase, 10 per cent. Number of books 
(works) used in 1911, 41,086; in 1912, 47,311; 
increase, 1342 per cent.; of these, 87 per cent 
were in Spanish, 9 per cent. French, 2.7 per 
cent. English, .7 per cent. Italian, and .4 per 
cent. German. The various classes were in 
demand in the following order: works otf 
general reference, literature, history and geog 
raphy, social sciences, applied science, pure 
science, philology, fine arts, philosophy, theol- 
ogy. Number of books (works) circulated 
for home use, 10,454. The Home Reading 
section completed in 1912 its card catalog of 
the 16,000 volumes available for circulation. 
The above statistics are gleaned from the 
Revista de Bibliografia, published by the li- 
brary and reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
The same number of the Revista announces 
the passing of an act by Congress, Jan. 20, 
1913, authorizing the purchase of the Monas- 
terio de las Claras for 3,300,000 pesos ($1,200,- 
ooo) and the erection on its site’ for 
2,000,000 pesos ($730,000) of a new building 
for the Biblioteca y Archivos Nacionales. 
The location at the foot of the beautiful Cerro 
de Santa Lucia, is one of the most attractive 
that could be found in Santiago 


INDIA 


His Highness, the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda has appointed Mr. Newton M. Dutt 
as a curator of the Central Library, Baroda, 
and reader to His Highness. Mr. Dutt is the 
son of the late Dr. Khetter Mohan Dutt, a 
Bengali who settled in England some years 
ago. He is well known in English book circles, 
having been with several of the leading pub- 
lishing houses in London, including Cassells, 
George Philip & Son, and Kegan Paul, Trub- 
ner & Co. He was for thirteen years in the 
service of Messrs. George Newnes. Ltd., first 
as personal assistant to the publisher and subse- 
quently in the editorial department. For seven 
years he acted as a town and country repre- 
sentative of this firm, which he left in 1910 to 


join Messrs. Harper & Brothers 


THE LIBRARIAN’S MOTHER GOOSE 
IV. 7-DAY BOOK 
Sing a song oy fiction 
Thrillers by the score. 
London, Reed and Oppenheim, 
Mercy !—any more ? 


—Renée B. Stern 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in current 


General 
Library Education. 


TRAINING CLASSES 

Dr. Frank P. Hill, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, in his report for 1913 says: 

“The result of the first full year of the 
Training class conducted under the plan of 
codperation with the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary was very satisfactory. Miss Julia A. 
Hopkins, the head instructor, is a splendid 
teacher, and the experience of the past year 
proved the advantage of extending the course 
of theoretical instruction. It was also found 
desirable to modify in a similar way the prac- 
tical training of the candidates for library 
service, and henceforth that part of the in- 
struction will be made more formal, an entire 
month being given to the instruction of the 
apprentices, as a class, in routine work, such 
as the charging and discharging of books, 
registration of borrowers, etc., before they 
are sent to the branches to put into practice 
the instruction which has been given them. 

“The rules governing the Training class 
have been further modified to restrict the 
number to be admitted to each class, and to 
require all candidates for admission to pass 
an ‘adaptability’ test, in addition to the for- 
mal written examination. The entrance ex- 
amination will therefore be made competitive, 
since the number to be admitted will consist 
of those who pass the examinations with the 
highest percentage and who possess the best 
qualifications for the work.” 


Schools 


APPRENTICES 
A new system of student help was inaugu- 
rated last year in the library of Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Cal. It is the purpose to 
make the library a practical training school in 
library work. All student assistants who have 
had no previous training are taken into the 
library on an apprenticeship of ordinarily 
seventy-five hours. At the end of this ap- 
prenticeship period, if their work has been 
regular 


satisfactory, they are received as 

members of the staff, with a remunera- 
tion of 15 c. an hour for the first year, 
20 c. for the second year, and 25 c. for the 


last two years. Their advancement, however, 
from year to year is dependent upon the de- 


library literature. 


gree of progress they have made. It is the 
plan to give to each student assistant in addi- 
tion to the regular desk work some particular 
department for which he is responsible. He 
is expected to master the details of this de- 
partment thoroughly, and be able to render 
information in regard to it at any time. As 
time goes on, he will perhaps be shifted to 
some other department, and thus will gain a 


knowledge of the library as a whole. 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 
Library Extension Work 

LIBRARY AS A SOCIAL CENTER 
At the winter school of the Riverside ( Cal.) 

Public Library the following suggestive list of 

questions formulated on the library as a social 

center was given to the students: 

1. How would you make a social survey of 

a town or city? 

2. Name three social needs felt by everybody ; 
what agencies, good and evil, are an- 
swering these needs? 

. How can the library answer them? 

4. Outline a two months’ series of regular 

weekly “open meetings” for adults. 

. What can the library do for foreigners? 

6. What are the municipal recreations of- 

fered by the city of Riverside? 

. What can the library do for mothers? 

. What is the significance of folk-crafts? 

. What games, rest rooms or other recrea- 
tional features would you recommend 
for a library to install? 

What is the ideal of community life? 


w 


oon 


10. 
Lecture rooms, or 

The Itbrary a civic center. Mary Frances 
Isom. Pub. Libs., Mr., 1914. p. 93-06. 

Portland, Ore., has grown very rapidly dur- 
ing the last decade. With pavements, sewers, 
lights, school houses, it was not surprising 
that the building of halls and other meeting 
places was postponed. Here was the library's 
opportunity. With accommodations limited, 
the children’s room and librarian’s office at 
the central building and reading rooms at 
branches were used for occasional lectures, 
teachers’ committee meetings, etc. 

During the past three years five 
buildings have been erected, each with a small 


branch 
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auditorium and committee room, and each 
equipped with a stereopticon. These rooms 
are available without price for all public uses 
except entertainments given for profit or self- 
advertisement. 

In the new central building opened last 
September provision was made for greater 
civic service. There is an auditorium seating 
550, with moving picture machine and stereop- 
ticon; a lecture room seating 125 (movable 
chairs), furnished with a stereopticon with 
balopticon attachment, and a gas plate; two 
rooms on the third floor seating 100 each; and 
five committee rooms holding from 25 to 30. 
There are also two large galleries suitable for 
exhibits. The building is practically sound- 
proof, and the upper lobbies cork-tiled, so the 
people coming to the lectures in no way dis- 
turb the readers. 

Courses of lectures are being given by the 
University of Oregon, Pacific University, and 
Reed College. In addition art classes, teach- 
ers’ clubs, and all kinds of educational bodies 
meet regularly in the library; the County 
Teachers’ Institute held a three days’ session 
in October; flower shows and art exhibits 
have been held in the galleries; the street car 
company gave a course of lectures of instruc- 
tion to its employes, followed by a tour of 
the building under the librarian’s guidance; 
the state medical examinations were held in 
the library. From Sept.& to Dec. 31 the library 
halls were used 386 times. As a result of this 
increased familiarity with the building, in De- 
cember registration increased 80 per cent., and 
in January circulation reached 100,000. 


Library Development and Codéperation 


LisRARY COOPERATION—NATIONAL 

Plans for an American Federation for In- 
tercommunication. Eugene F. McPike. Pub. 
Libs., Mr., 1914. p. 113-114. 

Some preliminary steps are being taken to 
facilitate the exchange of useful information 
regarding all subjects without restriction. This 
would aim to include various information bu- 
reaus now in existence. Some of the principal 
ones are enumerated, with address, name of 
secretary, and scope. Chicago is suggested 
for headquarters, and European bureaus and 
periodicals of similar purpose are touched 
upon. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION—STATE 

The State University Library and state edu- 
cational coGperation. Clarence W. Summer. 
Pub. Libs., Mr., 1914. p. 99-101 

To-day we believe that every community 
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owes it to itself to have a library, and to have 
a library that is a living, vital force in that 
community. There is truth in the statement 
that the real test of the value of the hbrary 
is in its use. The problem now is, how can 
we increase the efficiency of our libraries and 
extend their usefulness? 

It is well known among librarians that col- 
lege and university library development has 
not kept pace with public library development 
The tendency of the university library has 
been to serve only the university community. 
Given sufficient support, the university might 
render state-wide service by acting as a bu- 
reau of general information on matters per- 
taining to education, town and city govern- 
ment, public health, civic improvement, and 
other subjects of public interest. By codper- 
ating with the extension division of the uni- 
versity, the library could command the ser- 
vices of experts in preparing this information 
for public use. 

The library extension work now carried on 
by extension departments is not to be under- 
rated, but it is felt the library itself should 
take some initiative in the work. The State 
University Library in North Dakota is al- 
ready doing much along this line. One mem- 
ber of the staff devotes the greater part of 
his time to this work, and additional help will 
soon be needed. From September, 1911, to 
May 31, 1913, 471 requests were received 
from 126 different towns of the state. In 
response to these requests the library sent out 
612 books, 268 periodicals, 547 pamphlets, and 
compiled 45 bibliographies. 


PACKAGE LIBRARIES 

Plans for a package library are being ma- 
tured by the Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia on the plan worked out in Wis- 
consin. The package library collects the infor- 
mation appearing in the press and magazines 
by making thousands of clippings of every 
live topic of importance of the day, putting 
them in classified form and then distributing 
them as needed to whoever makes application 
It is the plan of the Public Education Asso 
ciation to collect such material as will be of 
use to members of its own organization, muni- 
cipal employes, members of home and school 
leagues, and university extension workers, and 
then distribute it in the manner being em 
ployed by the University of Wisconsin 
A Smith, one of the secretaries of the asse 
ciation, who has made a study of the Wis- 
consin system, will be in charge of the library, 
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which will be started as soon as sufficient 
funds can be obtained to launch it 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR GRANGES 

The grange traveling library is a 
of education work in some states that is prov- 
ing very valuable. In one county in Ohio the 
various granges of the county have formed a 
library association, the officers of which are 
a superintendent of librarians and the libra- 
rian of each grange that owns a library. The 
libraries cost $12 each, and each grange in 
the association has one library in its posses- 
sion all the time. Each grange has control 
of its own library, can buy or sell books, pro- 
vided the value of the library is not allowed 
to fall below $12. It is the duty of the libra- 
rian to keep a record of the books, the cost 
of each volume and the number of times each 
book has been drawn from the library. On 
these various matters he reports to the super- 
intendent of librarians every three months. 
It is the duty of the latter officer to present 
the subject of libraries to each grange in the 
county, asking those not members of the li- 
brary association if they will purchase a li- 
brary and become members, or, in case they 
are already in the association, if they will add 
new books to their library. Care is taken that 
there be no duplicates among the books. This 
seems to be a very feasible working plan for 
a grange to have the benefit of the reading of 
a large number of books during the year at a 
very slight expense, and it is to be com- 
mended to granges everywhere. 


feature 


Founding, Developing and Maintaining 
Interest 


COOPERATION WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS 

The twenty-four women’s clubs of Dayton, 
O., have raised a fund of over $1000 to replace 
children’s books destroyed by the flood. They 
are now completing arrangements to provide 
each branch library with a stereopticon, and 
at the opening of the new East Side Carnegie 
branch they promised the giving of weekly 
concerts and illustrated lectures at the branch, 
and the arranging for “Community Christ- 
mas trees” on the ground of the Central li- 
brary and of each of the branches of the city. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH WOMEN’S MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETIES 

The Public Library of Long Beach, Cal., 

has found in the women’s missionary socie- 

ties of the different churches a very effective 

agency for bringing new patrons to know and 

use its books. Before such codperation was 
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possible the first need was to inform them of 
what the library had which could be helpful 
in their mission study work. To accomplish 
this the ever-useful “Selected list” was largeiy 
relied upon. A very comprehensive plan of 
missionary reading was prepared, in which 
each country was taken up in order, mention- 
ing the best books relating to each. Fiction 
and books of history and travel were named 
as introductory to works written with the 
purely missionary aim. Several hundred 
copies of this list were made on the multi- 
graph and distributed at the meetings of the 
various societies. Other and briefer lists were 
printed in some of the weekly church calen- 
dars. 

Besides these general lists, suitable for any 
society, every effort has been made to meet 
particular needs. The library is ready to fur- 
nish lists of available material for classes pur- 
suing definite lines of study, as well as to 
give every aid to individuals in preparation of 
papers. Suggestions are also invited as to the 
purchase of books particularly desired for 
special work. 

To make the books of missionary interest 
more conveniently accessible to those who come 
to the library, they have been placed on a 
separate shelf labeled “Missionary books.” 
This collection, numbering about 250, includes 
lives of missionaries from the biographical 
section and some especially selected travel 
and descriptive works, as well as those which 
belong distinctively to the class of missionary 
books. 

In occasional cases the library has not de- 
pended upon the ladies coming to the library, 
but has upon request sent collections of books 
in charge of an attendant to a regular meet- 
ing of the society. At these times the books 
are always welcomed enthusiastically and 
nearly the whole number sent is circulated 
Always there are some who in this way take 
home their first library book. The officers of 
the societies have remarked upon the benefit 
to their work which has come from the wider 
knowledge of the literature of missions. 


LIBRARY TEAS. 

The women in charge of the Public Li- 
brary in Allendale, N. J., have found many 
of their borrowers come from neighboring 
villages and some from the surrounding coun- 
try, both of which necessitate long walks 
through the open country. To cheer and 
warm these patrons, hot tea is served free of 
charge every Monday and Friday afternoon 
from 4 until 6. 
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Library Support. Funds 
RAISING FUNDS 

During recent weeks a large number of 
box suppers have been held in Henry county, 
Tennessee, the proceeds of which go to the 
establishment of school libraries. The ben- 
efits derived from these suppers so far will 
give to the school libraries about $2000 


Library Buildings 


Fixtures, Furniture, Fittings 
FURNITURE. 

Benches instead of chairs. Pub. Libs., Mr., 
1914. p. III. 

George H. Locke, chief librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library of Toronto, has made a special 
study of children’s rooms, and is now trying 
the experiment of using benches instead of 
chairs and tables, except for those who are 
seriously studying. He believes that children, 
being naturally restless, will find the benches 
less troublesome to use, besides giving greater 
opportunity for two or three to use the same 
book. The article has an accompanying pic- 
ture showing the benches in place in one of 
the Toronto branches. 


Government and Service 
Staff 


CIVIL SERVICE AND THE LIBRARY 

Civil service in Illinois libraries. Pub. Libs., 
Mr., 1914. p. 107-108. 

Under the present régime of civil service 
examinations for library positions, even the 
graduate of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois may not take a library posi- 
tion without first passing the civil service test. 
In the State Library, where for the first time 
an earnest effort is being made to systema- 
tize the collections, a number of appointments 
made solely for merit are being discredited as 
lacking the authority of the civil service. Sim- 
ilarly certain dismissals of attendants on the 
charge of incompetency have been discoun- 
tenanced on the ground that an attendant 
was no more incompetent than she had ever 
been, and an order was issued that all em- 
ployes of the State Library who had not al- 
ready passed the civil service examinations 
should report for such an examination in 
March. 


Remuneration, Salaries, Pensions 
SALARIES 
Librarian C. E. McLenegan, of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library, has solved the over- 
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time salary problem for the employes of the 
library board. Beginning March 1 all hbrary 
assistants are to be paid by the hour, their 
wages to be apportioned hourly upon the pres 
ent weekly or monthly basis. When they work 
extra hours they will receive extra pay. Li 
brary workers are obliged to work overtime 
and the board of trustees believes they should 
be compensated therefor. 


Holidays and Vacations 
VACATIONS. 

Refined cruelty. Pub. Libs., Mr., 1914. p 
100-107. 

Editorial. Discusses the case of a Pennsyl- 
vania librarian who was granted special leave 
of absence for two weeks on account of ill 
health, after continuous service for nineteen 
years, during which time she had taken only 
four vacations of more than one day. “It 
may well be asked what right has any com- 
munity to take advantage of the willingness 
of a public servant to wear herself out in any 
such fashion. It may well be questioned on 
what basis such willingness rests... . It 
might not be a mistake for the Library Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania to express itself and 
take whatever steps might be possible to en- 
force such an expression, as to the fair and 
equitable treatment of librarians of public li- 
braries, who cannot, or through fear will not, 
speak for themselves.” 


Rules for Readers 
Special Privileges 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES FOR READERS 

Library facilities for visitors to holiday re- 
sorts. Henry D. Roberts. Lib. Assn. Rec., 
Ja., 19014. p. 11-17. 

The authorities of most holiday resorts 
spend considerable time and money to induce 
visitors to come to their towns, but do little 
for them after their arrival. Many people 
base their selection of a holiday resort on the 
attractions offered in the form of library, mu- 
seum and art gallery. The writer, who is 
director of the public library, museums, and 
art galleries of Brighton, made inquiries it 
twelve seaside and three inland resorts to 


find out what library facilities are provided 
for holiday visitors. In five towns they are 
treated on the same lines as non-ratepaying 
residents. In three others, residence of three 
months entitles them to the privileges of pet 
manent residents. In most of the others a 
small charge is made. In all cases free use of 
the reference facilities is given 
The writer suggests that a borrow rit 
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ing a card from his home library should be 
allowed to borrow books on it from any li- 
brary. While there might be a few cases of 
dishonesty, the pleasure given to others would 
more than counter-balance the loss. Another 
method would be for persons, before leaving 
their own town, to obtain from their librarian 
a form introducing the borrower, the home 
library assuming the responsibility for any 
loss. 
It is also suggested that special privileges 
be granted to those attending conferences in 
holiday resorts, and that notices be posted in 
the various hotels calling attention to the pro- 
vincial papers in the library. The establish- 
ment of an inquiry department, not only for 
general information but also detailed infor- 
mation about the town itself, is urged. 

The paper by Mr. Foss on “Summer vaca- 
tion cards,” printed in the LiprArY JOURNAL 
for November, 1900, is quoted. While their 
use in this country is now common, they seem 
to be still unknown in England, and the writer 
prefers the suggestions he has made as fur- 
nishing a more satisfactory provision for 
vacation reading. 


Administration 
Treatment of Special Material 


DocuMENTS AND PAMPHLETS, CARE OF 

In the report of Pomona College, of Clare- 
mont, Cal., for 1913, the method of caring for 
documents and pamphlets received by the li- 
brary is briefly described as follows: 

“The material which we receive from par- 
ticular departments of the government are 
classified and placed in the regular stacks the 
same as any other book. This is the method 
which is best for us to employ until such 
time as we shall become a government de- 
pository. This method of handling docu- 
ments of course necessitates a radically dif- 
ferent procedure from that pursued in a de- 
pository. The first task undertaken was to 
check up the material which we already had 
in the library and to devise a method of 
checking the documents as they came in. One 
member of the staff was given this depart- 
ment as her special work. She was sent to 
the Riverside Library during the Christmas 
vacation to study their methods of checking. 
The checking is now largely done. The next 
task is to secure the necessary indexes to 
make the material available. This will mean 


the outlay of considerable money, and will 
perhaps have to be delayed until funds are 


provided for that purpose. 
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“In regard to pamphiets, the library has 
adopted the following method: the pamphlets 
are classified roughly and thrown into pam- 
phlet boxes, which are numbered and placed 
on the shelves in the stacks. At the same 
time subject cards are made and placed in the 
catalog, ¢.g., pamphlets on peace are classed 
as 172, placed in the box so numbered, and 
subject cards under ‘Peace’ are placed in the 
card catalog.” 

Classification 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION (DEWEyY's) 

“A plan of labeling composing-room equip- 
ment” is the title of an article by Dorr Kim- 
ball in a recent copy of The American Printer 
The plan is an adaptation of the Dewey deci- 
mal system, under which all the materia! in 
the department is divided into ten main 
classes, as follows. 

o General 
1 Linotype 
2 Monotype 
3 Cuts 
4 Ornaments 
5 Brass and metal rule 
6 Blanking material 
7 Type 
8 Proving material 
Lock-up material 

Subdivisions under each of these main heads 
are worked out, providing a place for every 
article in use in the composing room, and an 
index to the whole is shown. 


© 


Is it desirable to introduce the decimal clas- 
sification of the International Bibliographical 
Institute into Russian public libraries? P. 
Bogdanov. Bibliotekar [Librarian], no. 4, 1013 
(winter number), p. 293-304. 

The question of the advisability of introduc- 
ing the decimal classification of the Interna- 


tional Bibliographical Institute into Rus- 
sian libraries in general, and into the 
public libraries in particular, is a very 


serious one. Two years ago when the first 
Russian library convention took place the 
question was under consideration, but the 
members of the convention being not suffi- 
ciently informed decided to leave the question 
open. Since that time the decimal classifica- 
tion has won more adherents, and is now be- 
ing used in Russian bibliographical works, 
bulletins, ete. 

The Bibliotekar (the Russian library jour- 
nal) printed in 1912 (nos. 3-4) an article on 
the decimal classification by M. Kostin, and 


another in 1913 (no. 3) by A. A. Pokrovski 
Both writers urge its adoption. Mr. Pokrovski 
was for some time strongly against it, but 
changed his mind after having used it. Mr. 
Bogdanov agrees that figures are the simplest 
possible indicia of classification, for either in- 
dex purposes or still more for the systematic 
arranging of books on the shelves. M. Pok- 
rovski admits that the system has its faults, 
but points out that now that the system is so 
widely accepted in western Europe he ad- 
vises its use in Russia. This writer does not, 
however, accept these reasons for adopting it. 
He points out that though many European and 
American libraries use it, the Germans are 
working on a uniform catalog, Library of 
Congress made a different system, the Brus- 
sels Royal Library did not accept it—so the 
system, though international, is not universal. 

The advocates of the decimal classification 
in turn show its flexibility, minute sub-classi- 
fication, adaptability for expansion, etc. Rus- 
sia has now 15,000 libraries; allowing 100 read- 
ers to a library it will make one and a half mil- 
lion readers who must use a catalog easy to 
handle. Ninety per cent. of these readers call for 
books of fiction. In the decimal classification 
Russian literature is 891.7. It is not that the 
national pride will suffer from making Rus- 
sian literature thus remote—it is practically 
a nuisance 

The writer also criticises the necessity of 
using more than one digit for even the small- 
est libraries. Libraries of 500 volumes or less, 
he says, would find it difficult to use a class 
number consisting of more than a single digit 
—two figure numbers being too complex for 
them! 

The writer also criticises the undue im- 
portance (from a popular library standpoint 
at least) given philosophy, philology or re- 


ligion and the location of medicine in the 
classification. 

Binding 
BINDING 


The Brooklyn Public Library publishes the 
following statistics of binding in its report for 
1913: 

“During the year 37,134 volumes (exclusive 
of periodicals) were bound by the Chivers 
Bookbinding Company, at an average cost of 
59 cents, as compared with 57 cents the pre- 
ceding year; 312 Yiddish books were bound by 
S. Rosenblum, at an average cost of 50 cents; 
689 volumes of periodicals and newspapers 
from Montague branch were bound by Chi- 
vers, at an average cost of $1.87; and 1000 
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volumes by Henry Blackwell, at an averag 
cost of $1.07; 838 volumes of periodicals from 
the other branches were bound, at an averagi 
cost of $1.07; 107 volumes of fiction were 
bound by William Crawford, at an average 
cost of 49 cents. The increase in the average 
cost of binding was due to the greater pro 
portion of books of larger size, as well as to 
a greater use of the better grade of binding 

“During the year statistics were kept of the 
average circulation of certain discarded books, 
with the following results: 


No. of Vols. Aver. issues) Aver. iss1 


1913 i013 i9i 
1501 adult fiction bought in 
“A's” binding 102 
i862 adult fiction rebound by 
average circu 
lation after rebinding 87 8 
82 adult fiction, rebound by 
38 adult fiction, rebound by 
73 690 
735 juveniles bought in 
83 83 
165 juveniles rebound by 
144 juveniles bought rein 
forced in publishers’ 
covers 34 38 


“The decrease this year in the raumber of 
issues of books in Chivers’ binding is prob- 
ably due to the poorer grades of paper used 
by the publishers. Indeed as the 
books to libraries increases, the paper, print, 
and binding seem to decrease in quality. 

“During the last five years an attempt has 
been made to ascertain answers to the follow- 
ing questions: (1) To what an extent is the 
present method of library bookbinding supe- 
rior to the methods used before the book- 
binding reformation of ten years ago? (2) 
Which of the bookbinders using the modern 
methods can give us the greatest number of 
issues per volume? 

“Thousands of books of the same type 
(adult fiction) have been examined and their 
circulation under similar conditions com- 
pared. The books from the binders using the 
old methods show an average number of issues 
of 48. By use of improved methods the aver- 
age number of issues was increased all the 
way from so% for Binder “C” to 100% for 
Binder “A,” thus doubling the life of the book 
in the case of the best binding. The books 
from the modern binders show a circulation 
as follows: 


cost ol 


Binder “A” 99 issues per volume 
Binder “B” 82 issues per volume. 


Binder “C” 71 issues per volume 
future statistics 


very materially 


“It seems improbable that 
will change this comparison 
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It will, therefore, probably be unnecessary to 
continue the careful compilation of statistics 
of circulation, but more attention should be 
given, in coOperation with the library binders, 
to the study of exceptional books to determine 
whether such books will give better service if 
reinforced, rebound, linen-guarded, or other- 


wise treated. Certain books, which in the 
case of juveniles seem to be the more expen- 
sive picture books, give out very quickly after 
purchase in spite of any treatment which the 
binders have hitherto been able to devise. A 
study of these cases may influence our pur- 
chases. A book costing $1 and showing a 
circulation of 25 is four times as expensive 
for the library as one costing the same amount 


with a circulation of 100.” 


Shelf Department 


Books AS DISEASE CARRIERS 

Books as a source of disease. William R. 
Reinick. Amer. Jour. of Pharmacy, Ja., 1914. 
Pp. 13-25. 

An article intended to show that books are 
excellent hiding places for bacteria, and that 
the same care should be used with them as in 
handling other objects of like character. The 
evidence is slight, but seems conclusive, that 
books may carry disease, though many reput- 
able physicians still deny it. Apparatus for 
pursuing experiments is quite expensive, a 
cause which deters many young physicians 
from conducting investigations, and the great 
surface covered by the pages of the books 
means long and tedious experiments. 

In preparing data for this article, a circular 
letter was sent to the boards of health of 
each state and of forty-one cities. Only about 
30% of the letters were answered, and very 
little information of value was obtained. A 
number of cases observed by physicians dur- 
ing practice are cited, tending to prove that 
books acted as carriers of a number of dif- 
ferent diseases. 

The trustees of the Chicago Public Library 
had some investigations made along this line, 
and abstracts are taken from the report made 
to them. 

Killing germs by disinfection is considered 
of very little use, as the gases do not pene- 
trate the interior of the volumes. Likewise 
sterilization, both steam and hot air, is con- 
sidered of little value, and in both forms is 
injurious to the book. “In general careful 
dusting and plenty of fresh air in a library is 
sufficient care for books under ordinary con- 
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Libraries on Special Subjects 
} 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES 
A library for business men; how the New- 
ark Public Library has made itself a live and 
useful factor in business activities. E. Leslie 
Gilliam. System, Ag., 1913, p. 188-190. 
Newark is essentially a manufacturing city, 
and in this business branch has been collected 
a large amount of trade literature—maps of 
railway and freight routes, all kinds of time 
tables, city and trade directories, trade jour- 
nals of both general and specialized interest, 
house organs, reports of scientific societies 
and magazines relating to all aspects of busi- 
ness. The iibrary thus appeals to business 
men as practical users of every printed thing 
that can help them to improve and enlarge 
their business. Special effort is made to have 
all material so accessible that inquiries may 
be made by telephone and receive prompt 


reply. 


Music 

Music in public libraries, with special notes 
on the “John B. M. Camm Music Reference: 
Library,” and a comparison of the classifica- 
tions of music. Charles Riddle. Lib. Assn. 
Rec., Ja., 1914. p. I-10. 

While most librarians are alive to the im- 
portance of music and many are forming mu- 
sic sections in their libraries, little has been 
written on the subject. We are a music- 
loving people, all grades of society showing 
an active interest in music, and there cannot 
be any reasonable objection to the provision 
of music in libraries. This should include 
piano and vocal scores of the principal ora- 
torios and other choral works; songs and 
ballads; choral and vocal practice (a selection 
of the principal schools of instruction) ; sa- 
cred music; works for piano, violin, and ’cello, 
and other instrumental music according to 
the needs of the district. Opera scores and 
the best of the musical comedies should be 
included. Musical literature should include 
essays, theory and technique, harmony and 
composition, history and biography. The 
“Guide to the formation of a music library,” 
by James Duff Brown, is the best book of in- 
formation at present. Full orchestral scores 
are not recommended because of the expense ; 
but Donajowski’s miniature scores, including 
some 200 of the best-known, are good and 
reasonable in price. Recommendations for re- 
binding these scores and separate parts at 
slight expense are given. Separate parts are 
kept in a pocket on the inside back cover. 
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The library formed by Mr. Camm numbers 


nearly 4ooo pieces, and has been presented to 


the library at Bournemouth. Its main feature 
( 


is the wealth of full scores. Certain parts of 
the collection may be circulated among music 
students at the discretion of the chief libra- 
rian. With this library as a nucleus, it is 
hoped in time to build up such an interest in 
things musical as will make Bournemouth one 
of the music centers of England. 

In comparing the three principal systems of 
classification, with regard to music, it is found 
that Brown places Symphomes in C762, with 
no allowance for expansion, as Overtures are 
placed in C763. Dewey puts Symphonies in 
785.1, with all the rest of Orchestral music in 
The Library of Congress has provided 
for the Symphonic poem by giving it a num- 
ber, 1002, following Symphony, 1001 For 
large collections the Library of Congress sys- 
tem is recommended, and for small 
Brown’s system, with intercalated numbers 


785.2. 


ones 


General Libraries 
State and Government 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAUS 

The legislative reference bureau as a factor 
in state development. Addison E. Sheldon. 
Spec. Libs., Ja. 1914. p. 2-8. 

“The legislative reference bureau is an insti- 
tution which gives condensed, comprehensive, 
impartial, accurate information on any sub- 
ject under the sun upon five minutes’ notice. 
... Democracy is the key word of modern 
social life. Beyond democracy is codperation. 
However widely democracy may spread, there 
must always be some delegation of power, 
some committee chosen from the whole as- 
sembly to act in its stead and submit its find- 
ings and its judgments to the assembly.” 
These committees ought to be well informed. 
To condense the mass of material on every 
prominent proposition before the present day 
legislature, to give the principal facts, leading 
arguments and authorities on a single type- 
written sheet, for the use of these committees, 
is the function of the legislative reference 
bureau. In the Nebraska legislature last win- 
ter, in a session covering 75 days of 5 hours 
each, there were presented 1346 bills for con- 
sideration. Of this mass, 263 were passed and 
signed by the governor. To accomplish this 
organized and well-digested data on the bills 
for the use of the members was imperative, 
and it is this need which has called into ex- 
istence the modern legislative reference bu- 
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information 
Other 


and organizer of 


state development 


sary in a reference bureau, are qualities o1 
social leadership and the possession of social 
ideals. It is not enough to gather and sift 
the material on The 
be clearly presented in simple form and yi 
not only to the legislators, but to the grea 
body of the people. This 
ence bureaus are now doing. 

The Nebraska bureau is affiliated 
state university. It teaches university classes 
in Nebraska history and directs research work 
and publication in that field, and cooperates 
with other departments 

To prevent over-legislation, a plan is now in 
operation providing that important 
shall have the right of way, and that all im 
portant legislation in the state shall be pre 
pared by an unpaid commission or legislative 
committee working for two years or more 
coOperation with the legislative bureau 
lic hearings will be held during this time, be 
fore bringing the bill up for enactment. ['r 
der this plan committees are now at work on 
reform of legislative procedure and the stat: 
budget, on the conservation of water power 
in Nebraska, on changes in the state’s system 
of taxation, and a revision of the school cod 
In each case the bureau gathers and arran 
the material. 


a subject results mu 


work many refer 


with the 


matters 


Reading and Aids 
Work with Children 


Cuitpren, Work WITH 

In a recent Sunday issue of the Chica: 
Inter-Ocean there was a full-page article on 
“Favorite books I Chicago,” 


read by boys of 
the result of an 


interview with Mr. Legler 
According to the latter, “the boy’s romance « 
to-day is literal, technical, tight, efficient 
matter of fact. There is less blood and more 
machinery in it. The author has 
technical education for the old romance be 
cause the boy demands it. Writers who 
with the gay North road, the Spanish 

the running of contraband goods and 
burning of prairie homesteads are swep 

and their work regarded as impossible 
Jules Verne is old-fashioned. The boy ap 
proaches his fiction looking through the eves 


substituted 
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of a professor of science, and in method is as 
critical as a highly trained engineer. An ex- 
amination of the selection of the books in the 
same class of 1913, remembering the stories 
that passed for boys’ fiction thirty years ago, 
proves more than any other comparison we 
could cite that the age of romance is not only 
dead, but almost a forgotten memory.” 


Literary Methods and Appliances 


Library Appliances 
LipRARY BLANK BOOKS 

Willis K. Stetson of the New Haven Public 
Library, writes to the Bulletin of Bibliography 
that he has found of great use the blank book 
called by teachers a roll-book, and found at 
stationers. It has vertical columns for the 
days of the month, but no printing. It is use- 
ful for entering receipt of current periodicals, 
also has sufficient number of columns for all 
the decimal classes, both adult and juvenile, 
hence circulation records, and any other rec- 
ords according to classification can easily be 
kept with a minimum of trouble, and the cost 
of the blank books is small. 

SUPPLIES 

Library supplies. F. W. Jenkins. Pub. Libs., 
Mr., 1914. p. 104. 

This is a letter answering queries resulting 
from the paper in Public Libraries for Decem- 
ber, describing certain methods and supplies 
used by the Russell Sage Foundation Library. 
The letter gives reason for not using Library 
of Congress cards, describes more in detail the 
use of wood alcohol to remove shellac, tells 
where red-topped cards may be bought, de- 
scribes the Kee Lox ribbon, gives process of 


varnishing books, and discusses Gaylord 
gummed cloth. 
Communications 


VALUATION OF CARD CATALOG? 
To the Readers of the Library Journal: 

Recently I was informed by the secretary 
of the business committee of the Board of 
Trustees of my library that the trustees had 
placed a blanket insurance upon the property 
of the library, which meant, so he told me, 
that more insurance was carried at a lower 
rate, but with the full understanding that in 
case of fire full valuation would be paid out 
by the fire insurance company. And I was asked 
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to make an estimate upon the books of the li- 
brary and the movable property, all of which 
was done, and made a pleasant change in the 
routine work of the country librarian. But | 
was puzzled when I asked myself the value 
of the card catalog. I would like to hear 
from others, who have had similar questions, 
what should be the value placed upon the most 
precious and indispensable catalog? 
Puzzcep Lrprarian. 
MAGAZINES AT BARGAIN PRICES 

Editor Library Journal: 

A circular which should prove of more than 
passing interest to the librarians of small pub- 
lic libraries, especially those with limited ap- 
propriations—and what libraries are exempt 
from this class?—and possibly to others, has 
come to my attention. 

One Nelson Doubleday, of Locust Valley, 
N. Y., issues this leaflet entitled “The new de- 
ferred subscription plan; the very best maga- 
zines at colossal discounts, because they are 
deferred subscriptions.” His copies are new 
ones bought from those returned by newsdeal- 
ers to the publishers. His plan is to send the 
magazines regularly, but each a month late. 

There are listed a dozen magazines, the fol- 
lowing being among those generally found in 
libraries : 


Regular price Deferred plat 

$3.00 $0.80 
Harper's Weekly ..... 5.09 1.5 

Review of Reviews........ 3.00 1.00 
3.00 1.0 

House and Garden......... 3.00 1.10 
fouse Beautiful .......... 3.00 1.00 
3.00 1.c0 


I am unaware that any library has tried this 
Very truly, 
Harotp T. DouGuerty 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Library Calendar 


Apr.9. Chicago Library Club. Chicago Pub- 


lic Library. 


Apr. 21. Milwaukee Library Club. 

Apr. 28-30. Oklahoma Library Association. 
El Reno. 

Mayr. Pennsylvania Library Club. Acad- 


emy of Natural Science. 
May 25-30. American Library Association, 
Annual meeting, Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 31-Sept.4. Library Association 
lish). Annual meeting, Oxford. 


(Eng- 
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So it has been proved is the value of the old-time method of library book 


purchase compared with the Chivers’ methods of supplying books specially 
reinforced and bound for Public Library service. 

We foretold a saving of 25 per cent. to 30 percent., but the result is a saving 
of 50 per cent. 

One of the largest libraries in the U. S. A. prints in its report that its books 
} now give 


More Than Twice as Much Service 


as they did “before the reformation in bookbinding a few years ago.” 


Five Thousand Dollars now buys more books than Ten Thousand Dollars 
formerly bought. And we are constantly improving our materials and methods. 


We make the inference that the “reformation” referred to in the Public 
Library report ts the introduction of Chivers’ bindings ten years ago. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-9135 Atlantic Avenue 2: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


bb GG 9 PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
bigs HI IN S DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


r 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They wil! 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for genera! ' ome 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 

25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


GENERALLY 


AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


27 and 29 W. 236 St. G. P. PUTNAWM’S SONS 24 Strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day Sas 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical bonxs, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict compet.tive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


L _geerepense QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to renu_ this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWS 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sopnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes! 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods tc 
ve delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmenis 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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Get a Sample Baldwin Magazine Holder 


HIS is the most easily attached, 

most comfortable to hold, the 
simplest and best magazine holder 
ever made. 


Order a sample. If it is not 
better than any other binder—if it 
does not satisfy you—return it at ]f 
our expense. 


The Baldwin Binder is used in 
many libraries, Y. M. C. A. Read- 
ing Rooms, clubs and homes. 


Write for illustrated booklet or 
order sampele sent on approval. 

: State magazines you want fitted, 
Easily bound—holds firmly—pages open FLAT. and quality of binding you prefer. 
No cumbersome bulge at back. 


S. A. STEWART CO., New Grant Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 
We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudlish- 


ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 

If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
best there is in Library Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 
4. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Mariborough, Mass. 


DAILY RECORD SLIPS for Daily Detail and 
CIRCULATION RECORD BOOK 
for Daily, Monthly and Yearly Summary of 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


These forms are concise and complete; provision is made for special needs. 
Send for free sample sheets. 
Daily Record Slips $1.75 per 1000 
.50 each 


Circulation Record Book 
(for one year's record) 


GAYLORD BROS. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST BOOKSHOP 

OOKS of the highest interest and importance—absolutely new copies | 

B and in perfect condition—are offered in our new list at prices usually 

less than half, and often less than one-third of the original cost. ’ 

Write for the The Times Book Club E 
new list to-day 376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON : 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
WII hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 


We have been using your Holders in our State Library for six 
years and have found them entirely satisfactory. 


We would like this order filled as soon as possible. 


Very truly yours, 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF OREGON. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST 
THE ‘“QAFEsT Yer WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Sprisg Back Magazine Binders 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


We make a specialty of rebinding books for Libraries. Over 30 vears’ experience 
enables us to know exactly how to rebind a book for hard usage. 

We use our Patent flexible overcasting hand sewing on all books with suitable paper. 
You are under no obligations if you send us prepaid two 12mos. We will, in order to 
introduce to you our style of workmanship, rebind these free of charge. Give us a trial. 

We still have a few of our interesting Pamphlets called ‘' Pointers on Economy in 
Library Binding "’ on hand. Will send one free upon request. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


Corner Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. 


Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten. We 
sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 
and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers. 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 
Mail us two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and the other 
in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation. 
[@" SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER IT 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, ‘jf/NGVE. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. ) 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


supplies promptly the books of all publishers. Actual 
competition has determined our discounts. Today we 
supply entirely the chief public and university libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 


Let us act as your sole agents and relieve 
you of every detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 


597 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in — seuiceatad to it, and in small matters as well as great 


Established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘‘ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 


BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 


Teleyraphic Address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 


PARIS 


LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


in Library Binding at Nominal Cost | 
WAGENVOORD & CO. | 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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LIBRARY 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon 


is the perfected lantern slide projector for general library use. Extremely simple, 
easily carried from room to room, always ready for use. * The Victor Electric 
Are attaches direct to the lamp socket on any current, Anyone may handle it 
without any experience. ‘© Send for descriptive booklet and list of Viopticon slides 
that sell for ten cents each! © Every VICTOR sold on its own merit. Try one 
before purchasing. 
(The Animatograph, the simplified and perfected projector for standard 
motion picture film is now ready. Ask for circular.) 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


153 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
No. 1 Madison Avenue 38 South Dearborn 


NOW READY 
English Catalogue of Books, 1913 


Octavo, cloth binding, $2.00 net 


As a limited supply only is imported, we ask for early 
orders, especially from those subscribers who wish to keep 
up their files. 

The English price having been advanced to 7s. 6d. net. 


The American price will be $2.00 net. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ 


141 East 25th Street, New York 


WEEKLY 


VICTOR PICTURE PROJECTORS 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. | 
H. roth St. and University Pl., N. Y. 


ity. 

Chivers Co., gtt-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 EL, 25th N. Y. City. 

H, Rademackers, Newark, 


A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh Bad 
Island View Place, New Rochelle, 


C. A. Sullivan 
id books rebound. 


J. Rufus Wales, Mariboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Bigelow Binder Co., 198 Canal St., New York. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 

Holdes Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Library Bureau, Roston, New York and Chicago. 
S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, 

P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St, N. Y. City. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown. N. Y. 
Bureau, Boston, New York and 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Madison Ave., ¥. Y. City. 
Braun, Clement Co.,” 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. 2sth St., N. Y. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, » A 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 

A. & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N_ Y. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Niagara Clip Co., 23 Liberty St.. N. Y. City. 
Sieber & Trusseli Mig Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

. A. Stewrrt Co ittsburgh, Pa 
L. E. Waterman & Co, N. Y. - 


LADDERS. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG man, college graduate, with five years’ ex 
— in large libraries, desires position. Address 
IBRARY JOURNAL, New York. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Williams College Library, Wilitemetews, Mass. 
Has te offer in exchange a few copies of Wetmo 
M. N., Index verborum Catullianus. New Hay 
Yale Univ. Press, 1012 m5 p. $2. Add: 
John A_ Lowe, Librarian. 
Public Service Library, Broad & Bank Sts. 
Newark, J. 

Back numbers of technical magazines. Public Ser: 
Library is anxious to dispose of duplicate unbouw: 
copies of the following magazines: Electric Rat!s 
Journal, v. 37, Jan.-June, 1911; v. 40, July-D 
1912. Electrical World, vs. 54, July-Dec., 1909; 
July-Dec., 1910; 58-62, July, 1911-Dec., 1913. Je 
wal of Gas Lighting (English), vs. 113-117, Jar 
Dec., i911. Make an offer; the room is needed 


ALBERT BONMIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


| 
LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
| LISTS FREE 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “ Book Wants. We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Hooks and Publisher's Remainders 


New Catalogues just issued 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street New York, N. ¥ 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


OOKS.—AI! out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us 

We can get you any book ever published 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 
19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 


BXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers. 

Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St.,N. ¥. City. fur Catalogue. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. rsth St., New York. 
Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 

East 17th St., New York. 

Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
yoreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 

or 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N.Y. (Largest stock of Peri- 
odical Sets in the World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dewitt & Snelling, 1609 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

(Western Americana a specialty.) 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 

Gerhardt, C., & Co. Rategee Book Shop), 120 East 
soth St., New York. 

Goodspeed’s "Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hudson Book Co., 862 Hewitt Pl, N. Y. City. 

(Americana.) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail, 215-221 Wabach Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

McDevitt. Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 20 Church St., 

.. Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Malkan, Heary, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1220 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Americana, General Historv, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St. New York. 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St.,N. Y. Americana. 
Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West asth 

New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 

Putnam’s ihont Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West asth St., New York; 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St... Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss.. Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St.. New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St.. Phila., Pa. 

Stechert, F. C., & Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., 
New York. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 West 2sth St., 
York. (Books in various languages.) 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 
Union Library Association. 225 Fifth Ave, New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 

New ks, Remainders and Rare Books. 


ot., 


New 


Iowa. 


DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of hamnanees’ excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


FOREIGN, 


Atkinson, R., 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London, 
Eng. (Catalogues, including’ Americana, post free.) 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great ~— ee 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, 

Blackucll 'B H., so and s1 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
Classical and General.) 

Blake, W. 1, Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in ‘Mexico or about Mexico.) 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 


York.’ Scandinavian books. 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Pyblisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ, 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle Se., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng. 
(Scarce, Fine and General.) 

Carter, F. C., 71 Middle Lane, Hornsey, London 
Eng. Specialties, Americana (books, priate and 
maps), South Seas, Colonial, Far East, Topogra- 


phy, Antiquarian, Rare, Curious, Mss. Lists free. 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 
Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, Ww. 
Histor ‘and Scientific.) 
*rancis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, 
England. 
Ellis. pt 2 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateanhens 


rance. 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 

Friedlander, R. & Son, Karistr 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, Il. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, Unter den Linden, 
(Rare Books’ on Mss., Science.) 

Guat, John, 31 George IV: Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 


(Natural 


Paris, 


Berlin. 


Gray Risin: Genealogical Record Office and Book 
Store, i Churchfield Road East Acton, London, 
W., Eng. (Family Pedigrees, Ameri- 


cana, Researches made.) 


Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Chacles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E.¢C.  (Theolo second-hand and remainders.) 

Johnston, George P., 37 George St., Edinburgh, Curi- 


ous, Old and Rare Books, Early Scottish. 
Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


York. 

Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, 
France. 

Maggs Bros., to9 Strand, London, Eng. 
are Books, Library Editions, 


Paris, 


Specialists in 
rints and Auto- 
graphs. 

Morice, "Eugene I L., a Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
Lonndon Specialty: China, Japan, Aus. 
tralasia, frica 

Morton, J. M., 1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 
hand catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 

Mijas. © Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


Olschki, cn S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 

Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse, 
14, Munich, German (American Book ks and 
Prints, Incunables, ss., Rare Books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is- 


sued. 

Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 
Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 
Sotheran, ad & , 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


Stechert rst-iss W. a2sth St., New 
York; ‘London, Paris. 
39 Great Russell St., London, 


Son & Stiles, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 
Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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the Librarian: 


oe ponte SERVICE, combined with low price schedules, liberal terms, 
=! ree transportation on all orders, would increase the buying powers 

our book fund, and also its efficiency. We pride ourselves on giving 
pt service, and would refer you to hundreds of satisfied librarians 
throughout the United States and Canada, whom we number among our 
friends and customers. Our stock of second-hand and rare books is one 
of the largest’ in the country. Send us your wants. Our regular book 
lists and library bargain lists sent on request. 


The following items have been selected from our stock as 
samples of what we offer: 
CHAMPLAIN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTING, 4 vols, 


$rr. 
GROVES DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 5 vols, latest edition, 

new. 18.00 
WATSON (CHALMERS) ENCYCLOPEDIA MEDICA, 14 vols., N. Y., 1899. $25.00 
NOUVEAU LA ROUSSE ILLUSTRE, 8 vols., Paris. $27.50 
GROTE, GEO. History of Greece. Murray’s Library Edition, 12 vols., Lond., *, 

1 00 
BROCKHAUS’ CONVERSATION LEXICON, 17 vols. Leipzig, 1901. $10.00 
CHIVOLSON, O. D. Lehrbuch der Physik, 4 vols., half leather, 1902. $6.00 
VIVAT’S GEILLUSTREERDE ENCYCLOPEDIA, 1 vols., Amsterdam. $11.00 
NATURE LIBRARY, 15 vols. and index, library buckram. $24.00 
PARKMAN (FRANCIS), The Works of. New Library Edition. Ill. 13 vols., 

cloth, Boston, 1808. $13.00 
BROWNING (ROBERT), Complete Works. Florentine Edition. Ill. 12 vols., 

cloth, N. Y., toro. $0.60 


MURE (WIL LIAM). A Critical History of the Language and Literature of 


Ancient Greece, 5 vols., London, 1854. $8.00 
HONE (WILLIAM). The Every-Day Book and Table Book. Ill. 4 vols., half 

calf. London, 1838. $6.00 
DEFOE (DANIEL), Romances and Narratives of. Ill. 16 vols., cloth, Lond, ~ 

Dent, 1895. $12.80 
DAUDET (ALPHONSE), Travels, Romances and Writings of...Limited Edition. 

Ill. 16 vols., half morocco. N. Y., r1g00. $12.00 
GOLDSMITH (OLIVER), The Works of. Wakefield Edition. Ill. 12 vols., 

cloth. N. Y. and Lond., 1900. $18.75 
FAMOUS LITERATURE, The International Library of. Ill. 20 vols., cloth, 

N. Y., 1808. $9.00 
BYRON (LORD), Works of. 13 vols.. cloth. London, Murray, 188. $12.00 
APPLETON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Tl. 6 vols., full 

sheep. N. Y., 18s. $12.00 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED , 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City 
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